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**You can leave your family an income 


of $100 every month if you’re earning 


Since its organization in ll cant on diene 
1851 the Massachusetts —d 


I A POWERFUL SERIES Of page ads appearing monthly in The 
‘ , Evening Post and Time Magazine, plus the weekly 
M | Life Insurance Saturday Evening Post a : 2 
utua nation-wide broadcast of “Roses and Drums’, is spreading 
Cc | id this message to millions of serious-minded fathers. 
ompany 1a$ pal more To most of these fathers it offers far more protection for 
their families than they ever hoped to give them. In a way 


than 599 Million Dollars that’s unique in insurance advertising, it shows clearly that 


the cost is within their means. 











to its policyholders and An amazing number of these fathers are live prospects 


for Union Central Life’s new Multiple Protection Plan and 
‘“ 4 this advertisement builds an effective background for the 
beneficiaries agents’ interviews. 

The result is: the Multiple Protection Plan in a few 
short months has become a sensational success . . . as re- 
flected in the personal production records of hundreds of 
Union Central salesmen. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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"THERE is a new faith in the future. Once more 
it seems worth while to try to save. At least the 
Americans who bought $1.5 billion of life insurance in 


the first two months of this year think so.” 


Quotea trom 


Editorial in “Business Week” 


April 13, 1935. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE LESSON FROM DOCTOR PRICE 


ICHARD PRICE was a celebrated divine and philosopher of 

~ the 18th century. His vocation and his inherent disposition 
combined to make the welfare and advancement of mankind 

his paramount concern. Neglecting never during his lifetime the 
pastoral duties he had assumed, nor the causes which he had 
espoused, his talents were always available for research and investi- 
gation into those subjects which he deemed afforded an opportunity 
to serve the common good. 

Intent alone on this unselfish service of humanity, that undying 
renown which comes of great achievement was his reward. A 
self-sacrificing, kindly desire to consummate the work a friend had 
started but which death had paused, occasioned his study of the 
doctrine of chances and so to a solution of one of the important 
problems in probabilities. 

His findings were accentuated by their timeliness. Insurance 
was aborning. The bulwark it offered against future distress was 
gaining general acceptance. Societies were everywhere springing 
into being. Unfortunately, most of them were devised in ignorance. 
Their future was dependent upon incorrect and insufficient data. 
Many more were additionally burdened by the dishonest motives of 
their promoters. 

He sensed with that clarity of vision which ever marks genius 
the future glorious development of life insurance and its complement, 
the annuity. He also saw the evil consequences, including the suffer- 
ing of bereaved widows and children and loss of savings, incident 
to its establishment on an inadequate basis with unsound and dis- 
honest practices marring its growth. To permit true expansion 
unhampered by menacing hazards, Dr. Price dedicated his talents 
and his energy to its better cause. He pioneered in constructing a 
scientific foundation through which the real worth of the newly 
popular life insurance idea might be preserved and its services 
rendered available for the relief and rehabilitation of millions who 
in the years to come he envisioned would need its beneficent influ- 
ence. Conceiving its boundless possibilities he aspired to give it a 
practical entity capable of producing the happiness it promised. 
His efforts, which won him the enduring title “father of modern life 
insurance,” were but one phase of “a life devoted to inquiry, and 
spent in endeavors to serve the best interests, present and future 
of mankind.” 


Proportionate reward is offered all who enter the life insurance 
business, inspired by the noble and useful purpose it serves. Like 
Dr. Price they must relegate to the background financial considera- 
tion though such will nonetheless inevitably follow from the prose- 
cution of their efforts to bring financial independence to all. They 
must, like him, envision the human service that is possible through 
life insurance. They must be willing to devote their time and their 
energy without stint to its calling. There must be a sincerity in 
their belief that every life insurance policy placed through their 
efforts is accomplishing a worthwhile purpose. They must animate 
with their own conviction those whom they enroll and firmly in- 
culcate in everyone so aided the thought that in the permanence 
of their protection rests their hope to gain happiness for themselves 


and their loved ones. 
[mo oe 

















Agency executives have 
long realized that an 
annual turnover of 85 per 
cent of first year men plays 
havocwithalldepartments 
of the business—H ow they 
are meeting the problem 


today 
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Agency Merry-Go-Round 


AGENCY PROBLEMS IN LIFE 


URRENTLY giving life insurance 
C companies more concern than ever 

before is the problem of agency 
management in all its phases and par- 
ticularly in the matter of turnover of 
producers. Assuming alarming pro- 
portions in many organizations, turn- 
over of field men has become an out- 
standing difficulty instead of a perennial] 
annoyance. Paradoxically, while pro- 
duction increases, salesmen of life in- 
surance come and go without apparent 
rime or reason. 

Throughout the Middle West, and 
also in a number of eastern companies, 
it is blazoned forth that agency forces 
are being reduced. Actually, the glib 
statement to that effect as made by 
agency managers is only a half-truth. 
The other half is the fact that hun- 
dreds of men are quitting the business 
voluntarily. All the hopeful wording 
possible cannot disguise the condition. 
It is here, it is acute and it may have 
far-reaching effects—fortunately bene- 
ficial. 

Many factors have contributed to 
bring into being this spectre to disturb 
the equanimity of agency executives. 
To begin with, and prominent, there 
was the depression. During the most 
trying days of the country’s slump 
thousands of individuals were thrown 
out of their regular employment. Hav- 


INSURANCE 


By GENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


ing exhausted their credit resources and 
available cash, they undertook life in- 
surance selling as a means of prevent- 
ing starvation and dire want. 
Entering the business with a “de- 
featist complex,” they may not have 
harmed the great institution of life in- 
surance itself, but they certainly did— 
in the long run—cost the companies 
thousands of dollars. Some of these 
men were, of course, drifters: indi- 
viduals who, all their lives, had been 
Jacks-of-all-trades and, as the saying 
goes, masters of none. Others were 
successful in their vocations but, 
through no fault of their own, were 
suddenly flung into a_ disinterested 
world and were compelled to look for 
an occupation which required no capi- 
tal investment. Good and bad, they 
floated into life insurance selling. 


Cost of Training Men 

The effect of such selling became evi- 
dent in production figures, but its af- 
termath has yet to be evaluated. If 
a cost of $100 per agent be accepted as 
fair to designate the expense of equip- 
ping and supposedly “training” a pro- 
ducer, the total loss to life insurance 
companies along this line must be stag- 
gering. From the ranks of those who 


entered the field during the past four 
years have come some splendid pro- 





ducers. On the other hand, there have 
been thousands of ne’er-do-wells who 
looked upon the business, not as a call- 
ing or a legitimate enterprise but as a 
proximate means of warding off star- 
vation. 

It would not be at all surprising if 
the turnover of life insurance agents 
in 1935 turned out to be higher than in 
any year during the last ten. The av- 
erage turnover is somewhere around 85 
per cent for first-year producers and 
runs to around 96 per cent for third- 
men. Even under the best of 
conditions no business but one so solid- 


year 


ly founded on public appreciation and 
necessity as life insurance could long 
endure that drain. 

A merchandising unit with a first- 
year employee turnover of more than 
85 per cent would immediately ask: 
“What is wrong with our product?” 
“What is wrong with us?” Apply those 
questions to life insurance agency 
management today and there can be 
but one answer. Certainly there is 
nothing wrong with the principle itself 
and wide-awake executives everywhere 
are being honest enough to admit that 
“there is something wrong with us” 
and are taking steps to correct the 
trouble. Hence the nationwide weed- 
ing out and paring away which is tak- 
ing place in life insurance field forces. 
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Now, and for the next many months, 
agency executives are striving to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff. In ad- 
dition to the men who are leaving the 
business and returning to their previ- 
ous vocations as better conditions cre- 
ate openings, there are hundreds who 
are deliberately being squeezed out by 
intelligent managerial trends which 
have realized their essential unfitness 
for life insurance and have decided on 
remedial action. 

Added to those who leave and those 
who are forced out, as problems, are 
the agents who somehow or other stay 
in the business (may even know it tol- 
erably well), but shift from one com- 
pany to another as whim or apparent 
gain dictates. Unstable, vascillating, 
such men may make a living for them- 
selves, yet they generally prove a loss 
to the company that appoints them. 

There is still another group which 
plagues the dreams of agency execu- 
tives. It is composed of those who 
have become saturated with a “depres- 
sion complex.” These men are the im- 
pressionable type which, for these long 
years, has heard everyone “cryin’ the 
blues” and has come to believe that a 
prospect with money does not exist. 
The thought 
vidual are unavoidably colored by those 


processes of any indi- 


with whom he comes in contact, and if 
that pigmentation be black the mark 
produced is more apt to be a stigma 
than a design of optimism. If the indi- 
vidual has not a rugged resistance to 
defeatism he wonders if sales effort be 
worthwhile and becomes difficult to stir 
into genuine activity. 

Modern agency executives are aware 
of the existence of this defeat-saturated 
agent and are frantically seeking ways 
and means to break the bonds of inertia 
and motivate this agent who does not 
welcome motivation. To increase their 
troubles, there is the ever-present need 
for finding new agents to fill the gaps 
of those who have gone. 

Luckily, the agency picture is not all 
dark. Prospects with the ability to 
purchase do exist and are increasing in 
numbers almost daily. Witness the au- 
tomobile industry as proof of this. The 
down payment, even on a low-priced 
new car, is seldom less than $200, and 
yet automobile sales are up as much as 
48 per cent. The man who can make 
a down payment of $200 on a new au- 
tomobile can buy life insurance. If 
he does not, that, as President Fred L. 
Alexander of the Lafayette Life Insur- 
ance Company at Lafayette, Ind., says, 
“is our fault.” 

Another consideration that brightens 
the picture is the fact that renewal per- 
sistency of life insurance sold during 
1935 and the two preceding years is 
prone to be satisfactory. The reason 
is simple. The man who buys life in- 
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surance now has been down to rock 
bottom. He has sacrificed every form 
of collateral and has learned that, 
when he needed it most, life insurance 
was the one thing upon which he could 
realize. Now, as his earning power 
improves, he buys new life insurance— 
either to take the place of that which 
he was compelled to relinquish or more 
adequately to fit needs—with greater 
confidence in his investment and a bet- 
ter appreciation of what it will do for 
him and his family. Thus his business 
sticks. 
Favorable Factors 

Also favorable is the fact that as the 
weeding-out process continues in life 
insurance agency forces, those who re- 
main are more and more “the cream of 
the crop.” So true is this that several 
companies which had up to 1000 agents 
four years ago and which now have 
only from 400 to 600 agents are finding 
that their production is about the same 
as it was with the larger number and 
that first and second-year renewals are 
better. 
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Aiding agency executives in their la- 
bors are the following sure foundation 
stones: 1—Renewal ratios are higher; 
2—terminations by surrender are low- 
er; 3—terminations by lapse are less; 
4—earning power of prospects is great- 
er and paying ability is therefore in- 
creased; 5—repayment of policy loans 
is more noticeable; and, 6—demand for 
new policy loans has fallen off. 

It must, of course, be remembered 
that life insurance (except industrial) 
can expect business from only 10 per 
cent of the wage earners of the coun- 
try. The others earn so little as to put 
even a necessity like life insurance be- 
yond them. There are, however, a suf- 
ficient number among that 10 per cent 
to more than satisfy production re- 
quirements, provided individual and 
family protection needs are fulfilled. 

Better and more scientific ways and 
means for the selection, training and 
retention of agents must be worked out, 
though, if life insurance is to become 
increasingly the vocation of the right 
and permanent type of salesman. 








THE HEART OF THE PEOPLE 
WAS IN THEIR WORK 


By WALTER CLUFF 


S your heart in your work? A nega- 

tive answer to that question, more 

than anything else, has solved the 
reason why men fail. 

Perhaps the question means more to 
life insurance men than to any other 
class of workers. 

All else being equal, if your heart is 
in the business of selling life insurance 
we firmly believe there is no power of 
hindrance that can keep you from suc- 
ceeding. 

If your heart is in your work as a 
life insurance man then you have a 
sound, intellectual understanding of life 
insurance upon which to base your be- 
lief in its value; you have a great de- 
sire to succeed in life; you are working 
day by day along well-defined plans 
that will assure the realization of your 
hopes and ambitions in life. 

Your heart cannot possibly be in 
your work if you do not know where 
you are going every day and what you 
expect to accomplish. 

Your heart cannot possibly be in your 
work unless you have a pride in being 
one of the most efficient life insurance 
salesmen in your community, and are 
constantly improving yourself. 

Your heart cannot possibly be in 
your work unless you are likable. 


Successful life insurance men are al- 
ways likable creatures. Their work 
makes them so. We not only admire 
them for what they accomplish, but we 
like to associate with them because of 
their friendly and understanding atti- 
tude. 

No matter what your intellectual at- 
tainments are, no matter how much 
you desire to succeed, your heart cannot 
be in your work unless you are day by 
day expressing those characteristics 
that life insurance men possess. 

If your heart is in your work, let us 
repeat, there is no power of hindrance 
that can keep you from succeeding. 

History records many great achieve- 
ments by individuals and by peoples 
when their hearts were in their work. 

When the walls of Jerusalem lay in 
ruins, and the people were panicky and 
depressed, Nehemiah urged the rebuild- 
ing, and when the people said, “Who 
will rebuild the walls?” naturally ex- 
pecting some supernatural or super- 
human relief from the prophet, he mere- 
ly replied that they would build them; 
and, notwithstanding that scoffers de- 
rided and predicted that the people 
would soon become discouraged, the 
work was completed because “the heart 
of the people was in their work.” 








With the Editors 


The Long View 


TATISTICS, like some wines, 
need plenty of aging before 
they reach true values. The table 
on fire insurance underwriting 
and investment profits and losses, 
presented on page 10 of this issue, 
has special virtue as it goes back, 
in the majority of its aggregates, 
for a number of years. Thus, one 
can examine the results for 1934 
not only in comparison with the 
previous year but with many 
years, some good and some bad. 
Fire insurance needs to be 
studied in that light because it 
is a business that runs hot and 
cold. It can register extremes 
within short spaces of time be- 
cause it deals, from an under- 
writing standpoint, with unpre- 
dictable natural forces, and from 
an investment standpoint with 
the large funds which it must have 
laid by to meet those extraordi- 
nary contingencies. 

Thus, in 1933 the 100 leading 
fire insurance companies entered 
in New York State lost a total of 
$126,269,144 on their investments. 
So improved was their banking 
experience in 1934 that the total 
result of their operations in this 
respect was a profit of $1,030,320 
although of the individual com- 
panies more than half continued 
to suffer losses on their sum in- 
vestment efforts. However, a fur- 
ther study of the table shows that 
no one year, nor any two succes- 
sive years may be accepted as 
sufficient basis for the determina- 
tion of a trend. It might be added 
that in view of 1935 market 
action to date, it would seem ex- 
tremely unlikely that the fire in- 
surance companies can maintain 
such a rate of improvement, in- 
vestmentwise, as was registered 
in 1934. 

In respect to underwriting, the 
100 companies showed an aggre- 
gate profit of $50,328,037 in 1934 
which was under the 1933 profit 
by slightly less than $12,000,000. 
Here again it is difficult to estab- 
lish a trend. Underwriting profits 
have been generally enjoyed by 
fire insurance companies through- 
out the depression, due to the 


stringent standards enforced by 
company managements, but re- 
cent profits registered have been 
aided greatly by the universal 
increase in values. When latent 
losses on such business begin to 
develop they may change the 
story. 

The results shown in the table 
in question are cause for grati- 
tude but they would by no means 
justify a retreat from conservat- 
ism and caution. 


Farm Values 

OOD news comes to insurance 

company investment officials 
who have been struggling with 
the problem of farm mortgages 
—and it comes from two sources. 
First there was the United States 
Supreme Court decision denying 
the validity of the Frazier-Lemke 
mortgage moratorium law. That 
will probably mean that, where 
foreclosures have been completed, 
companies can now obtain posses- 
sion of properties on which loans 
were in default. Second, there 
is the increase in farm real estate 
values indicated by the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

In that summary, made as of 
March 1, the index of value stands 
at 79 as compared with 76 on 
March 1, 1934. The depression 
low was 73 on March 1, 1933, and 
with the period 1912-1914 equal- 
ling 100, the current rise from 
the low level is 8.2 per cent. 
Given to the public last week, the 
Bureau’s annual report says: 
“The past year brought the first 
general upturn in a decade, 
brought also a reduction in the 
frequency of distress sales, an 
increase in the frequency of vol- 
untary transfers, an expansion of 
the farm mortgage credit facili- 
ties of the farm credit adminis- 
tration, and the compromising, 
refinancing or other adjustment 
of a large amount of mortgage 
indebtedness.” 

With the financial earnings of 
the farmer increased, with the in- 
crease in farm values and with 
the revaluation and/or settlement 
of loans in many cases, the fu- 


ture looks brighter for insurance 
company investments in rural 
fields than it has for many years, 


Insurance Chiselers 


HILE the chiseler has ex. 

isted ever since men have 
wanted, in larger or smaller por- 
tions, the property of others, and 
that indubitably dates from the 
period when but two of them in- 
habited the earth, it is only since 
the appearance of NIRA that the 
word has come into frequent use 
among us. The second meaning 
of the transitive verb chisel car- 
ries the idea colloquially ex- 
pressed, of one who cheats or 
gouges in a trade. The specific 
word chiseler, however, is new, 
bright coinage fresh from the 
verbal mint. 

Early in its history, dating 
from its infant accident days, the 
casualty business has been prolific 
of chiselers of high and low degree, 
the most contemptible among 
them being lawyers and doctors 
who prostituted their knowledge 
and experience to the use of com- 
moner confederates. Addressing 
the Worcester County Adjusters 
Association recently, District At- 
torney Owen A. Hoban of Wor- 
cester, Mass., observed: “It’s an 
outrage on the administration of 
Justice. It’s a racket; and you as 
adjusters know it. It’s prevalent 
all over the country. It menaces 
law and order and undermines 
the body politic.” (The casualty 
companies have been making war 
against the fraudulent automo- 
bile claims in that vicinity.) 

By reason of the multiple char- 
acter of the casualty business, that 
branch of insurance has become 
a fertile field for exploitation by 
those skilled in the chiseling art. 
All forms of liability and accident 
risks are open to attack from 
those sturdy runners familiar to 
the police as “ambulance chasers.” 

Every business and profession 
owes a duty to itself to expel from 
their number the morally infirm; 
and none are more in need of that 
cleansing than the medical and 
legal branches. 
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Time 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion completes arrangements with 
eight life 
offer group insurance amounting to 
$400,000,000 to its 220,000 employees. 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, at its 69th annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
elects F. W. Koeckert, U. S. manager 
of the Commercial Union, as presi- 
dent for 1935-6, succeeding William 
H. Koop, president of the Great 
American. 





Twenty-five members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters organize to form an 
Assiqned Risk Pool to share the 
undesirable lines of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, with James M. 
Haines, qeneral attorney for the 
London Guarantee & Accident and 
the Phoenix Assurance group as chair- 
man. 





The Casualty Actuarial Society 
holds its annual spring meeting at 
Briarcliff Manor, Westchester, dis- 


insurance companies to | 


cussing workmen's compensation, ac- | 


cident and health and social insur- 
ance. 





C. A. Nottingham, assistant U. S. 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups, is elected president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 


Association at its annual meeting in 
New York City. 





The Insurance Society of New York | 


elects as president Charles G. Taylor, 


Jr., third vice-president of the Metro- | 


politan Life. 





In its fourteenth annual statement, 
the Asia Life of New York and 
Shanghai reports total assets of 
$7,204,795. Policy reserves were 
$5,506,034 as of December 31, 1934, 
with capital stock of $588,235 and 
net surplus of $371,580. 





At the two-day session of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers in Syracuse, Clancy D. Con- 
nell, New York City, is elected presi- 
dent and John G. Wintsch, Syracuse, 
vice-president. 





Former Governor John S. Fisher of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the board 
of the National Union Fire, is elected 
President of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania at its annual meeting 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding Alvin D. 
Beyer, president of Alvin D. Beyer, 
Inc., Norristown, Pa. 


A new bill is introduced in Congress 
by Congressman Hobbs of Alabama, 
known as House Bill 8207, makina it 
unlawful for any insurance institution 
to solicit business by mail without first 
securing a permit from the SEC. 





Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential In- 
surance Company and president of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, presides over the semi- 
annual meeting of the association at 
White Sulphur Springs. 
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[’ would be next to impossible to draw up 























a reliable credit and debit statement of 

the late NRA as it related to the insurance 
industry. 

Apart from the minimum wages and hours 
provisions very little of the NRA program 
affected insurance directly. 

Indirectly, however, the insurance business 


| was perhaps profoundly affected by NRA but 


it will be a long time before the influences can 
be measured and can be catalogued in the ag- 
gregate as good or bad. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Tide 


The week opened with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor threatening 


| to call nation-wide strikes in support 


of NRA standards on wages and 


| hours; President William Green has 


called a special meeting of the A. F. 
of L. executive council for Thursday 
to consider the whole problem. 





With bank earnings so low as at 


| present, the deposit insurance assess- 


ment called for in Title | of the 1935 
banking bill would tend to weaken 
rather than strengthen the banking 
structure, according to the federal 
legislation committee of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association, which has 
just issued several recommendations 
for changes of Title I. 





On the eve of its 3-day convention 
at Atlantic City this week, the Edison 
Electric Institute was expected to take 
hostile action regarding the Wheeler- 
Rayburn public utility bill and the 


| amendments to the T.V.A. act. 








We do know that such experiments as | 


the Frazier-Lemke legislation, for example, 
created troublesome problems insurancewise, 
and that the general uncertainty and con- 
fusion which, it may be fairly said, character- 
ized NRA, had unfavorable repercussions in 


both the production and administrative | «displaying unexpected staying 


branches of the insurance business. 


| 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended June |, 
1935, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
133.23 and closed Saturday at 130.36. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 


| the same week closed Monday at 


26.71 and closed Saturday at 25.67. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 


101.23 and closed Saturday at 98.95. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
92.01 and closed Saturday at 91.35. 





Despite the confusion in the steel 
industry following the nullification of 
the NRA, steel ingot production in 
the United States for the current 
week declined only one-half point to 
42\/ per cent of capacity, as esti: 
mated by The Iron Age, whose in- 
dex for scrap has made its fifth con 


| secutive weekly advance, rising ‘from 


On the other hand, during the period of | 


the Blue Eagle’s ascendency, the complexion | 


of many American industries changed from 
rosy red to black. Taking 1929 as 100, the 
gross income of business in the United States 
rose from 34 (or about one-third) in March, 
1933, to 62 (or nearly two-thirds) in Feb- 
ruary, 1935. Selling prices of manufactured 
products increased from 69to86 ;the physical 
volume of production rose from 49 to 72, wage 
payments from 35 to 61, and employment 
from 57 to 76. 

The statements of insurance companies clearly 
reflect these improvements. Premiums in all lines 
are up due to a greater sufficiency of ready money 
and to increased values. Investment portfolios are 
uniformly better. The business of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance was snatched from disaster by 
the rise in payrolls. 

Was the Blue Eagle responsible? Quite possibly 
not; but it was hanging around at the time. 


| 


| 


$10.75 to $10.83 a gross ton. While 


automotive production is receding, it 


powers. 





Although a last-minute rally on 
Saturday brought gains of nearly $2 
a bale, cotton futures last week regis- 
tered net losses of 76 points on July 
and 86 to 93 points on October and 
further months. The Supreme Court's 
decision led naturally to fear for the 
various governmental agencies tend- 
ing to hold up prices. 

Gra‘ns also showed natural declines 
last week, the Chicago Board of Trade 
being especially affected by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's dark prophecies as 


| to the Administration's farm program. 


Wheat futures lost 45g cents in the 


| week, while the other grains declined 


| somewhat less. 





The Department of Commerce early 
this week asked for $58,759,000 of 


| work relief funds for the creation of 


| additional 


airports throughout the 


United States. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losse 


Record of 100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies as Reported to the New York Insurance 


Increase 


I 


Net + 
Net Pront (+ or Dherease 
Losses and Interest or - c 
Underwriting Underwriting Under Under Dividends Loss in Special Increase 
Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net I 
NAME AND LOCATION Earned Incurred Prot Loss Earned Investments Declared Ete., Surplus Surplus I 
OF COMPANY in 193433 n 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934} in 1934* in 1934 in 1934 n 1934 " 


$ $ gg $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 











New York Stat 
Agricultural, Watertown 5, 164.031 4,756,249 407,782 356, 749 503,051 312,000 1,007,572 957 , 052 
American Alliance, N.Y 1,840. 648 1. 846, 660 6,012 357,330 510, 235 300, 000 1,015,576 556, 659 
American and Foreign, N.Y 1, 363, 966 1,139,332 224, 634 182,763 16,754 000 339, 590 505, 233 
American Eagle, N.Y 3, 265.245 2, 838,936 426,309 444,038 +283 , 333 5, 000 628, 680 
American Equitable, N.Y 4,106,430 3, 769, OSS 336,442 213,498 1,476, 808 50,000 1,096, 746 119, 878 
Reserve, N.Y 2,699,733 2 28,577 93, 197 138, 302 100,000 29,515 12, 987 
Ame ican, N.Y 2,020,032 l 268, 420 156,413 208 , 764 216, 069 
nd Shippers, N.Y 2,844,772 2,72 121,141 181, 253 241,082 114,000 258 , 450 205, 762 
iffale 1, 857, 807 1.7 102, 676 183,713 142, 303 150,000 136,847 130, 933 
ew York, N.Y 1,947,201 1 112,573 173, 281 +66, 512 150,000 202, 366 
Commonwealth, N.Y 2.031.978 1,746,599 285,379 226, 100 +251, 123 250, 000 +6, S60 505,742 
Continental, N.Y 9,950,342 17,979,412 1,970, 930 ? 690,255 +3,994,871 2,631,891 44.470 6, 068, 635 
Fidelity Phenix, N.Y 16,012,946 14,817,684 1,195, 262 2.026.285 +3,515,648 1,870, 967 44,983 4,911,211 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls, N.Y 5,786,774 5, 549, 526 237,248 428,529 +536, 756 800, 000 +268 , 903 133, 630 
Great American, N.Y 13, 562, 230 12,304,901 1, 257,329 1,729,942 1,959,729 1,630,000 —5,476,515 4,874,057 
Hanover Fire, N.Y 4,466, 159 4,095, 653 370, 506 610,429 579,780 640,000 —1,351,506 1,112, 661 
Home, N.Y 37,700,795 34,261,598 3,439,197 3,127,418 +4,886, 108 2,760,000 8, 692,723 
International, N.Y 1, 623, 391 1,402,912 220,479 220,093 122, 367 150,000 357,500 525, 705 
Mercantile, N.Y 2,038, 254 1,753, 262 284,992 213, 147 +85, 136 200,000 +6, 992 376, 283 
Merchants Fire, N.Y 3, 752, 446 3. 091, 956 660, 490 417,189 +328.815 370,000 232.918 1,269,412 
National Liberty, N.Y 5, 957, 285 5, 224,755 732,530 551.845 +521,050 499, 9SS 1,305, 437 
New York Fire, N.Y 1,991,991 1.837, 582 154, 409 167,139 538,248 30,000 412,963 166, 263 
New York Underwriters, N.Y 1,023, 645 973, 264 50,381 247,595 257,073 80, 000 336, 529 297 432 
Niagara Fire, N.Y 5, 086, 932 4,427,774 659, 158 767, 162 1, 167,362 800,000 1, 793, 682 
Northern, N.Y 3.741, 798 3, 363, 807 377, 991 311.461 230,650 240,000 775, 060 993 N62 
North River, N.Y 6,072,370 >, 377, 289 695,081 663,024 503 , 023 680, 000 1,187,417 1,362,499 
Pa Fire, N.Y 3, 032, 366 2,714,564 317, 802 188, 058 242,418 114,000 234,311 383, 753 
Queen, N.Y 7,087,793 6, 129,025 058, 768 699, 502 123, 669 1,000,000 1,276,355 1,810,956 
Standard, N.Y 1, 293, 658 1, 205,010 88, 648 136, 120 222, 407 +64,751 382,424 
Star, N.Y 1,745,118 1,514,795 230, 323 163,472 44,290 250 , 000 236, 250 424,335 
United States Fire, N.Y 4,602, 197 8,420,055 1,182,142 834,871 727, 852 850, 000 1,509,411 1,948,572 
Westchester, N.Y 6.475. 869 6.116.425 350.444 609.585 807.026 560,000 1,697,855 1,299, S58 
Pifty- mn pe 
Other Stat 
{etna, Hartford 16, 950, S64 14, 965,079 1,985, 785 1,499. 426 +13, 265 1,200,000 +1,200,000 1,098,476 
Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh 1. 38¢ 424 1, 289, 588 96, 836 120,594 72,508 168, 000 —184,439 161,361 
Alliance, Poiladelphia 2. 330,594 2.072, 466 258, 128 324. 247 46,599 325, 000 520,747 731,523 
American Central, St. Louis 2. 436,994 2, 236, 620 200.374 263,513 76,089 100,000 295, 231 583,029 
American, Newark 12,724,280 11,400,261 1,324,019 $09, 663 1,056, 821 668, 748 2,250, 165 2,658,278 
Automobile, Hartford 6. 675,062 6.008.644 576.418 534.014 1,047, 208 500, 000 1,738,068 1,301, 292 
Boston, Bostor 5, 07%, 168 4,675,625 403 543 609,060 +1,430,046 480,000 +14, 896 1,947,753 
California, San Francisco 1,530, 576 1,393,215 146, 361 195, 128 +29, 100 100,000 380, 200 650,798 
Camden, Camde 4,704,255 4,495, 146 209. 109 443, 696 588. 633 400.000 1.370.819 1,034,991 
Connecticut, Hartford 4,906, 164 4,216,405 689, 759 686,930 +1,257,644 461,760 +18,799 2,153,774 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 2, 100, 680 1,977,615 123,065 157, 366 243,169 25, 000 150, 000 162, 262 
Employers Fire, Boston 1, 865, 989 1.677.076 188,913 146,494 125, 185 200,000 169, 130 179.352 
Equitable F. & M., Prov 986, 361 836, 964 148, 397 201, 356 +314, 247 100, 000 +4,725 559, 275 
Federal, Jersey City 2.799, 906 2,417,465 382,441 579.039 107.278 499,998 —1,000.764 1,354. 968 
delity & Guar. Fire, Balt 2,859, 398 2, 687,005 172, 393 157,995 108,077 50,000 178,740 351,051 
Fire Association, Phila 8,241, 157 7,824,998 416,159 629,723 1,008 , 666 399,825 —1,457,130 1,094,521 
Fireman's Fund, San France 13,638,719 12,818,875 819,844 1,194,217 130,641 975,000 2,959, 867 3. 868, 287 
Firemen's, Newark 12,613,082 11,314, 607 1, 298.475 5. 707, 273 12,842,918 ‘ —6, 124,510 287 , 340 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 5,051, 872 4,618,459 433,413 727.384 +1.003, 202 660,000 1.503, 999 
General, Seattle 3, 294, 903 2,930, 825 364,078 285,418 231,393 a380, 191 588,521 26, 433 
Globe & Republic, Phila 2,695,242 2,486, 780 208 , 462 127 , 733 706,614 393.072 22,653 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 32, 495.328 29,000, 831 3, 494, 497 2,611, 966 +515,914 2,400, 000 2,618,771 6,841,148 
Home F. & M., San Frane 2,179,839 1, 968, 257 211, 582 208, 823 46 311 200, 000 651.098 825, 193 
ns. Co. of N. America, Phila 22, 443.976 20,419,099 2,024,877 2.804.195 +-1,357, 886 2,400,000 -4.713,555 8,500,513 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila 1,653, 561 1,836,770 183, 209 125, 577 501, 368 55, 000 395, 504 218,496 
Inter Ocean Reins., Cedar R. 2,087,949 1,867,377 220,572 105, 281 177, 563 125, 000 203. 968 227, 258 
Lumbermen’'s, Philadelphia 1,414, 660 1, 180,528 234, 132 169, 965 +173, 229 170,000 —134,729 542,055 
Mech. & Traders, Hartford 991,000 895,093 95, 907 161,177 +78, 306 335,390 
Mercury, St. Paul 1,714,528 1,654,999 159, 529 209.795 +106, 538 180, 000 423.914 719,776 
Milwaukee Mech., Milwaukee 2,901,834 2,746,751 155, O83 381.413 623,879 2, 160,000 2,231,423 15. 960 
National! Fire, Hartford 13, 504,138 11,891,517 1,612, 621 1,329,322 +2,681,227 1,000,000 +800, 000 3,823,170 
National Union, Pittsburgh 6.119, 955 5.990.340 129.615 495, 602 455,785 55,000 —1,170,763 1,285,195 
Newark Fire, Newark 3,046,322 2, 643, 643 402, 679 292, 655 +130, 528 250, 000 487,543 1,063, 405 
New Brunswick Fire, New B 1,002, 187 838,117 164.070 151.016 +254. 476 100,000 469,561 
N. Hampshire Fire, Manch'ter 4,005, 439 3,704,779 300. 660 594,641 160,547 480,000 —1,276,663 1,531,417 
Northwestern Nat., Milw'kee 4,118, 283 4,002,362 115,921 540.553 +1,028.911 480,000 +164, 962 1.040, 423 
Old Colony, Boston 1,521, 499 1,359,171 162,328 341,735 +385. 870 80, 000 +25,053 784, S80 
Orient, Hartford 1, 846, 338 1,471,770 374, 568 175.494 +47 304 300.000 452,760 750, 126 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila 4, 636, 843 4,071,763 565, OSO 495.418 +894, 491 275. 000 336,495 2.016, 484 
Philadelphia F, & M., Phila 1,319, 112 1, 233, 244 £5, 868 155, 903 +146, 427 150,000 169,738 407 , 936 
Phoenix, Hartford 8, 237,022 7,033,972 1, 203,050 1.607.514 +2,265.089 61,625,788 +49, 892 3.399.973 
Providence Wash., Prov 5.006, 445 4,560,212 446, 233 392,097 77.899 330, 000 — 709,956 1, 140.387 
Prudential of Great Brit..N.Y 2, 802, 625 2.677, 900 124,725 190,017 42,381 150,000 30,116 152,477 
Republie of Texas, Dallas 1,773, 621 1, 452, 563 321,058 174,073 108.993 160, 000 +91, 830 134,308 
Rossia, Hartford 3, 650, 994 3, 597.946 53.048 223,517 471.601 120,000 696,004 380, 968 
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Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Increase Net LossAdj. Ex- Und. 
Net - Losses Exp. penses Profit 
Net Profit or Decrease In- In- In- (+) 
Losses and Interest or - curred curred curred or Loss 
ent* Underwriting Underwriting Under- Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease to Und. to Und. to Und. =) 
Income ixpenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends teserves, in Net in Net Income Income Income to Und. 
5s \E AND LOCATION Earned Incurred Pront Loss Earned Investments Declared Ete., Surplus Surplus Earned Earned Earned Income 
‘ OF COMPANY in 19343} in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934t in 1934¢ in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 in 1934 
Ratio $ 3 3 z 3 $ $ $ $ 3 % % v/ % 
Ex- beyrity, New Haven 3,912,737 3,678,085 234, 652 368,594 +242, 432 280, 000 41,523 607,201 43.4 2.0 48.5 + 5.9 
penses Pu ingneld F & M., Sp gheld 11,322, 651 10,043, 707 1,278,944 1,032,024 1,458,524 900, 000 1,622, 878 1,575,322 38.7 2.1 47.9 +11.3 
In Paul F. & M., St. Pau 11,800,401 11,236,762 563, 639 1,407,537 +3,993,538 960, 000 +51,000 4,953,714 46.0 2.9 46.3 + 4.8 
Curred ¢ igiModard Fire, Hartford 1,550, 72 1,397,598 153, 123 139, 540 251,378 100, 000 301,621 242, 906 34.8 2.7 52.6 + 9.9 
to Und evelers’ Fire, Hartford 9,382,063 9,087,384 294,679 606, 866 54, 283 80, 000 +150, 323 616,939 35.1 4.0 57.7 + 3.2 
Income 
Earned leoiiierid F. & M.. Harttord 1,108,614 961,391 147, 223 165,551 Dn »xeiwoseos Glesatl 370,255 45.4 1.6 39.8 +13.2 
in 1934 a j 
Bp nieen Foreign Com 5 
;, London 2,675,211 2, 128, 744 06,471 134, 102 224, 291 -467, 138 40.3 2.6 52.3 + 4.8 
Bmercial Union, London 5, 848, 258 5 500,435 379, 139 —235,051 $10,510 —S68, 168 43.3 1.8 46.4 + 8.5 
sie Star& Brit. Doms., Lon 2,341, 792 2 91,762 213, 687 +354, 847 94, 823 —133,181 48.4 2.6 53.0 — 4.0 
46.9 ¢ Lon. & Globe, Liverp'! 8, 667, 468 7, 1, 150, 809 594, 807 326, 393 1,634,074 994,877 36.2 2.3 48.3 +13.2 
60 ¢ ndon & Lancashire, London 3,412,572 2,$ 422,413 251,325 +49, 122 622,034 —415,023 515,849 34.3 2.1 51.2 +12.4 
41.8 f 
40 6 yrance, Londot 3, 564, 068 3, 304, 827 259, 241 204 , 232 140, 346 242,626 388,245 468,746 39.7 2.6 50.4 + 7.3 
484 London. 7,081,794 6, 216,088 $65, 706 487, 905 +107, 405 +28, 138 879, 322 37.6 1.9 48.2 +12.3 
ssur., Londor 3, 640,954 3, 324, 353 322,601 265,911 +137, 856 —387, 465 855, 699 37.5 2.7 50.9 + 8.8 
43.0 nion, Norwich 2,872,994 2,631,585 241,409 208, 620 +18.790 217, 984 287, 54] 39.4 3.0 49.2 + 8.4 
45.9 , London 3,828,775 4, 239,852 411,077 327, 840 +84,377 60,000 220,053 161,193 43.4 2.4 64.9 —10.7 
50.9 
55.2 3, 234, 781 2,791,589 433,192 234, 506 +126,941 767,134 513,545 551, 050 35.4 3.3 47.6 +13.7 
48.5 1o 2,267,587 2,125,243 142,344 166,514 85,064 166, 963 353, 496 410, 327 42.3 25 49.0 + 6.2 
8,901,855 7, 686, 768 1,215,087 560, 884 180, 336 1, 630, 602 ~415,458 380,491 36.4 2.3 47.6 +13.7 
50.3 Edinb’gh 036,326 2, 676,493 359, 833 303, 416 329,031 19,787 —1,022,790 1,337,221 35.4 5.4 47.3 +11.9 
42.8 3,224, 786 2,990, S16 233, 970 216,149 161,114 371,037 —276, 190 194,158 42.1 2.2 48.5 + 7.2 
427 = 
48.0 ~ h 4,784,568 3,818,493 966,075 311,416 +53, 795 1,846,675 +1, 286,373 1,891, 585 40.1 2.1 37.6 +20.2 
48.9 2,228,754 1,993,514 235, 240 371,61 470.491 311,028 1,096,789 922,127 46.0 3 39.7 +10.5 
48.5 543.195.120 492.867.083 +50.328.037 57,834,025 +1,030,320 +48.486,430 —61,025,678 1121, 731,630 40.2 27 47.8 + 9.3 
44.5 - : 547, 364, 195 479 762,255,716 51,693,276 —126,269,144 442,332,788 t-138,233,125 183,580,185 41.6 29 44.2 +11.3 
37.7 - 614, 744, 687 58,906 414,585,781 61,916, 767 51,830,539 + —45,744,913 *+83,328,110 12,911, 188 §2.5 45.2 + 2.3 
51.6 - 689, 796, 524 5,980 731,610,544 76,484,582 138,430,794 746,661,950 1144,425, 144 (221,422, 762 §1.2 443 + 4.5 
50.0 + 741, 190, 769 752,136 116,438,633 81,876,970 187,449,496 164,478,521 33,056, 660 +120, 555, 754 52.1 45.6 + 2.3 
782,335, 295 58.278 451,077,017 74,918, 27 44,576,246 117,233,980 12,073,618 680 47.1 46.4 + 6.5 
43.6 + 782,414,425 675 749,199,750 h148, 933, 799 +40, 270,938 ++5, 601,281 261,330 47.8 46.0 + 6.2 
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Pertinent Prospecting Points— 


Synchronizing Hour-by-Hour Sales Effort 


In Order to Realize Maximum Results 


and unfavorable factors incident 

to successful prospecting have al- 
ways been a serious problem to the 
life underwriter, new and old alike. 
In recent years the introduction of the 
time element has completely changed 
the complexion of prospecting and has 
placed it upon a sounder, more scien- 
tific basis. In the old days prospect- 
ing was largely a hit or miss, trial 
and error method of securing busi- 
Those good friends of the life 
underwriter, the trade press, and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
after a profound study of the subject 
of prospecting, gave us some definite 
conclusions which changed our view- 
point, and at the same time, made us 
appreciate more than ever the serious- 
ness of proper prospecting. 

As a valuable aid to more fruitful 
prospecting, lead service was _ intro- 
duced and has been developed to a high 
degree; however, even lead service can 
be a poor aid if we do not realize that 
certain types or groups of prospects 
may best be seen at certain hours of 
the day. 

Realizing this, it behooves us to so 
arrange the release of lead service 
letters, as well as our casual prospect- 
ing, so that we are prepared to call 
upon certain types or groups of pros- 
pects at different hours of the day. 
We know from the record that we ex- 
perience very little difficulty in seeing 
prospects after 6 p. m., but the great 
trouble is how to see enough of these 
people after 6 p. m. to make a worth- 
while living in the business. There are 
available only about three hours per 
night and in those three hours only 
three good interviews may be obtained. 

Three good interviews per day, as- 
suming we work six days per week, 
will only be productive of 18 inter- 
views and, if the law of average pre- 
vails, we will only make 1% sales per 
week—not enough to provide a com- 
fortable living, on the average. 

The problem then is to so arrange 
our lead service and our prospecting 


P ina untavoran and the favorable 


ness. 


*Manager, Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, Johnstown, Pa. 


By WILSON Stick, C.L.U.* 





Wilson Slick 


plans that we have people to see at 
every hour of the day beginning at 
8 a.m. With this problem in mind, we 
have endeavored in our agency to allo- 
cate certain types or groups of pros- 
pects to certain hours of the day, from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m. and our composite 
picture is as follows: 


GROUPS OF PROSPECTS 
8 a. m. to 10 a. m. 

Farmers; merchants; hotel clerks; 
service station managers; restaurants; 
telephone operators; moving picture 
operators; and bartenders 

10 a. m. to 12 Noon 

Housewives ; theater managers ; 
waiters and waitresses; janitors: un- 
dertakers ; owners and managers; ad- 
vertising managers; engineers: and 
ministers. 

12 Noon to 2 p. m. 


Nurses ; clerks—stores; garage men; 
lawyers: and office managers. 
2 p. m. to 4 p. m. 
Milk men; bakery truck drivers; 


small town merchants; and barbers. 


4 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

School teachers; cleaning establish- 
ments; miners; millmen; and sales- 
men. 

I frankly admit that the above list 
is not complete and does not represent 
the sum total of our agency experi- 
ence; but at least it serves as a skele- 
tonized brief which helps us arrange 





our pre-approach and 
plans. 

Some very amusing incidents were 
developed in the securing of this in- 
formation at an agency meeting, one 
of which was the absolute disagree- 
ment as to the best hours to see cer- 
tain types of business or professional 
people. For instance, one-half of the 
members of our agency present insisted 
that doctors should be seen in the after- 
noon and the other half just as 
vigorously insisted that the evening 
was the proper time to call. 

One of the members of the agency 
brought out a very interesting point; 
namely, that one of the best times to 
see doctors was in the hospital loung- 
ing room between 11 a. m. and 12 noon, 
just when they have finished with their 
morning routine and before luncheon 
and the afternoon office hours would 
occupy their time. Another interesting 
high-light was developed when we dis- 
covered in the early part of our dis- 
cussion that there were apparently no 
prospects available between the hours 
of 2 and 4 p. m., which prompted my 
question, ““What happens to our agency 
at 2 p. m.? Where do they all go?” 

Subsequently, we discovered four 
types or groups of prospects who could 
best be interviewed between 2 and 4 
p. m. Every man or woman in the life 
insurance business has developed, un- 
consciously, a certain routine pro- 
cedure, including prospecting. If, in 
using your present prospecting meth- 
ods you are meeting with success, then 
by all means seek no other method. 

Suppose you thoughtfully prepare 
your next two weeks’ prospects by re- 
leasing lead service letters to prospects 
of all groups—and follow them up re- 
ligiously during the hours indicated. 
I think such a procedure will demon- 
strate the fact that you can, by careful 
planning, make a _ substantial living 
during the day-time hours. The hours 
after 6 p. m. will represent an oppor- 
tunity to earn extra commission which, 
by all means, you should re-invest in 
life insurance on your own life, thus 
becoming wealthier by the pyramiding 
process. 


prospecting 
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Albert Hirst Explains 
Anti- Twisting Measure 


Amendment to Old Law Planned 
for Protection of the Client 
and Agent Alike, He Declares 


In a recent address before the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers at Syracuse, N. Y., Albert 
Hirst, counsel of the association, ex- 
plained the workings of the amendment 
to the anti-twisting law. Mr. Hirst 
has cooperated with New York under- 
writers in many legislative reforms de- 
signed for the betterment of life in- 
surance service in the Empire State 
and he is thoroughly versed in all 
phases of insurance law. He pointed 
out the manner in which both the pub- 
lic and the life underwriters are given 
added protection under the amended 
law as follows: 

“This law aims to prevent twisting; 
its purpose is to protect, first, the in- 
suring public against fraud; second, 
the very fundamental basis of the 
institution of life insurance which, of 
course, could not continue to exist in 
the form we know it if all insurance, 
except that on impaired lives, were to 
become in effect term insurance rather 
than long-time insurance. 

“The amendment became necessary 
because of the rather startling experi- 
ence that the New York City Associa- 
tion had in the prosecution of a certain 
Mr. Legg. This gentleman induced a 
policyholder to surrender a_ ten-year- 
cld, 20-payment life insurance policy 
with monthly disability benefits, and to 
take in its place a new ordinary life 
contract in a different company without 
such benefits. He was not a licensed 
agent, and all he received for this valu- 
able service was $250. The city asso- 
ciation and the jury considered that he 
had violated Section 60 of the Insur- 
ance Law as it then read, but the Ap- 
Pellate Division and the Court of Ap- 
peals disagreed and declared that no 
crime had been committed. Only one 
of the judges of the higher courts 
agreed with our position. 

“The law as amended does not im- 
pose on you any duty that you have 
not heretofore voluntarily assumed. It 
consists of three divisions: 

“The first, in substance, prohibits the 
issuance of any illustration which mis- 
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DEFEAT OF FRAZIER-LEMPKE MEASURE 
BOON TO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., June 4.—When 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently disavowed, by smashing decision, 
the Frazier-Lempke mortgage moratori- 
um measure, insurance companies op- 
erating throughout Kansas and Mis- 
souri expelled a clearly heard sigh of 
relief. All companies had been affect- 
ed by the defeated legislation, but the 
life insurance companies in particular 
had taken the brunt of the burden. 

Especially was this true in Kansas, 
for what had once been the “Dark and 
Bloody Ground” already had a state 
statute requiring an 18 months’ mora- 
torium before possession of mortgaged 
property could be had by the mortgagee 
and beginning at the time of foreclos- 
ure proceedings. As R. S. Tiernan, 
president of the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, ex- 
plained it to a representative of The 
Spectator this week: “It was bad 
enough to have the Kansas 18 months’ 








represents the terms, benefits or con- 
ditions of any policy, or makes a mis- 
leading estimate of dividends; the 
second prohibits misleading representa- 
tions or misrepresentations as to the 
standing of any insurance company, or 
the legal reserve system; the third pro- 
hibits the issuance of incomplete com- 
parisons for the purpose of inducing 
anybody to lapse, forfeit, or surrender 
insurance policies. A comparison is 
incomplete if it does not state gross 
premiums and net premiums, increase 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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moratorium law staring us in the face, 
but when the Frazier-Lempke measure 
was to be added to it the prospect was 
not pleasant. It actually meant that, 
while we were not estopped from fore- 
closure proceedings, we were estopped 
from taking possession of the property 
for a term of about six and one-half 
years. Meanwhile, income ceased, for, 
while we could go through the legal 
method of applying to courts to fix a 
rental figure based on the alleged earn- 
ing power and ability to pay of the in- 
dividual who had secured the mortgage, 
the fact remained that local courts and 
referees necessarily favored local citi- 
zens so that we either received nothing 
or very little. 

“Besides, we then had the litigation 
expenses to face. The situation was 
fraught with considerable danger to all 
insurance interests as well as those of 
the American Savings Life, which de- 
rives the bulk of its business from 
1ural communities and had a consider- 
able number of farm mortgages in east- 
ern Kansas.” 

“With the defeat of the Frazier- 
Lempke measure,” continued President 
Tiernan, “we are now in a position of 
having both sides of the mortgage con- 
tract placed on a fairer footing. Of 
course, in Kansas, we still have the 
state 18-month moratorium, but we can 
cope with that. It is not that the in- 
surance companies were in the position 
of misers seeking to squeeze the last 
possible dollar from those to whom we 
loaned money with mortgages as secur- 
ity. Every intelligent man knows that 
the money loaned by insurance com- 
panies is not the fund of the companies, 
but is the property of policyholders and 
stockholders held in trust; but it was 
a deprivation of constitutional right to 
place the lender in a position where the 
borrower did not have to live up to his 
agreement and, at the same time, penal- 
ize the lender for having made the loan 
originally.” 

Many insurance companies, unless 
further legislative action blocks the 
way, will be prompt to exercise their 
current rights of possession. This will 
not only ease the strain so far as policy- 
holders and companies are concerned, 
but in a great many instances will 
place the property concerned on a bet- 
ter footing. 


























300 DES MOINES 
UNDERWRITERS 
INVITE YOU 





Twenty-one smooth-functioning com- 
mittees will see to it that you enjoy your 
“Towa Holiday.” 


On behalf of the other officers and the 
three hundred members of the Des 
Moines Association, I invite you to visit 
Lowa and attend the 1935 National Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters the week 
of September 16th. 


]. A. SPARGUR 


President, Des Moines Association 
of Life Underwriters 
Aaency Manager, Bankers Life 
Company 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN ITS 56TH YEAR 





STURDY AS THE OAK 


Some years ago a group of men started building, 
laying the corner-stone, then the foundation. Little 
by little, the steel girders rose; the walls became 
reality. In their building, those men have inter- 
woven stability and integrity, thus creating a re- 
serve of confidence. 

Time and the requirements of the Institution of 
Life Underwriting have proven the merits of their 
bailding. Today the Peoples Life stands at the 
heights in the profession. 

Are you interested in a connection with a com- 
pany whose high standards grant double protection 
to underwriter and policyholder? Then you will 
find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT —_— INDIANA 























NEW 


New interest basis, new rates, new rate book, new 
policies—and a number of new and effective work- 
ing plans went into the hands of Fidelity’s field on 
June 1. New conditions have been met with new 
selling tools. 

Sharper Tools 


These changes offer men in the Fidelity field not 
only new tools with which to meet modern condi- 
tions, but sharper ones as well—Income for Life, 
Family Income, Family Maintenance and an Ad- 
justment Plan which fits today’s economic picture 
particularly well. 


Write for information on Fidelity contracts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


i IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 





























To the Prospect we Say: 
Don’t hope for a future, 
plan it! 


Coast to coast 
3.000 Field Men 
127 District Offices 


Selling 
Needs 


«. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Board 


Ike NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT so 000 WATTS 


Wy 
Insurance Compan 7] Inc. 


W. R. WILLS, President 





HOME OFFICE 
ay NAsviLte 
‘eee = TENNESSEE 


























From the 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1934 


Insurance in Force $72.067.461 
(A Gain of $11,877,531, or 12%) 


Total Assets $4,056.826.71 
(A Gain of $525,045.45, or 15%) 


Over $115 of Admitted Assets for 
Every $100 of Liabilities 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY WM. J. SIEGER 
President Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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NINE EMPTY NEGATIVES 
O0-0-0-@- 0-020-6..6 


T is a common observation of pseudo- 
sales psychology that the first three 
minutes make or break the inter- 

view. 

I say pseudo for a very good reason. 
If the first three minutes are as pow- 

erful as is thus indicated, the principal 
reason lies in the salesman more often 
than in any other element. 

During the first three minutes the 
salesman either decides he has the in- 
terview in hand with good prospects of 
concluding it favoraby, or he makes 
the opposite decision. If he decides 
negatively, he has little chance of win- 
ning a decision. 

jut the negative is an empty one. 
It can be filled chuck full with little 
positives and alchemized to potential 
power if the salesman wills it so, in a 
considerable percentage of cases. But 
if he lets it fill up with little No’s, his 
case is doomed. 

There are many similar empty nega- 
tives, which, if recognized, might be as 
readily metamorphosed. 

An officer of a large Chicago cor- 
poration told me recently that a con- 
siderable number of employees of sev- 
eral corporations he knew, including 
his own, had entirely the wrong slant 
on group insurance. The feeling had 
spread that premiums for group insur- 
ance and Salary Savings or Salary De- 
duction insurance (where strongly ad- 
vocated by the company) were viewed 
by employees as an additional salary 
cut! He felt that there was a consid- 
erable negative for the company to 
combat because the insurance com- 
panies did nothing or little to combat 
the group opinion. Here is an empty 
negative that a little service selling 
could easily change to a positive, to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

Every veteran underwriter has met 
and learned to handle the empty nega- 
tive to the objection of the wife of a 
prospect that life insurance was an un- 
needed expense—particularly when it 
took sacrifice to make the deposits. He 
has met many times the empty nega- 
tive of the objection to old-age protec- 
tion by those who wanted to spend and 
enjoy now—particularly when there is 
so much talk of Uncle Samuel coming 
to the rescue of the aged in the future. 
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By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN 


Both these negatives are readily turned 
inside out. 

There are a number of empty nega- 
tives born of the depression. The 
bugaboo of inflation dollars in payment 
of insurance claims, and of the petri- 
fied NO which has become the habitual 
reaction of many. There is the shadow 
of the skeleton organization. There is 
the $1,000 fallacy. 

There is the baseball actuary who 
tells you that every prospect has been 
approached many times anyway and 
the sociable fellow who spends extra 
hours after the prospect has said and 
meant and reiterated NO. Let us take 
some of these empty negatives apart. 
Most underwriters might qualify for the 
two hundred thousand dollar club in 
the time they spend uselessly after they 
have lost the decision and the referee 
has counted ten. They may win a yes 
from the prospect—if they take a fresh 
start some other day but they might 
easier win a yes from a fresh prospect. 

Take the empty negative that it is 
no use to cold turkey for all good pros- 
pects have been canvassed to death. I 
recently asked 29 representative men 
of a ten thousand-dollar town how many 
times they have been cold turkeyed for 
life insurance, correspondence schools, 
investments, and other high-grade spe- 
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cialties during the depression. The av- 
erage was less than once a year for 
all fields! Yet every one of these men 
was able to buy and most of them ac- 
tually had bought a car, an electric 
refrigerator, a new radio, sets of books, 
investments, or other specialties during 
the period. They took the initiative 
themselves. In the small towns sales- 
men are waiting for the prospects to 
come to them. No wonder production 
is down. 

How about the big cities? I am per- 
sonally familiar with the members of 
a luncheon club in a very large city, 
and the employees in the top ranks of 
three large offices in a medium-sized 
city, and put the question to them. All 
are easily approachable. The average 
cold-turkey approach was 1.3 times a 
year. The automobile salesman showed 
the most initiative, electric appliances 
second, insurance only third. Yet 
“everybody is canvassed to death!” 

We have formed certain depression 
habits that are hard to break. We have 
become too easily satisfied, too con- 
vinced that people have no money, that 
conditions are against us. We have 
formed the habit (reasonable and ac- 
ceptable during the depth of the de- 
pression) of taking small applications. 
But $1,000 is only an appetizer. It 
takes much more for a meal. Many 
of us no longer suggest the five, the 
ten. 

Or we believe everyone will say 
NO, and expect to receive it—so we 
do not canvass with the sincerity and 
dignity and conviction of the man who 
has the expectancy of the Yes of ser- 
vice in his heart and mind. What we 
expect we are likely to receive. Men 
are learning to say Yes again to men 
who expect it. 

Take the organization which was 
skeletonized—and where payrolls re- 
ceived percentage cut after percentage 
cut. Surprise yourself by visiting some 
of them. See how many new men have 
been added. See how many have re- 
stored some of the 10 per cents and 20 
per cents which were taken off the 
paychecks during the dark days of 
1932 and 1933. Business is off dead 
center. Soon it will be rolling—if we 
do our part. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Loan Repayments on Life 
Policies Show Increase 


A further indication that business 
is on the road to recovery is furnished 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, which reports 
that those who have borrowed on their 
life insurance policies during the past 
several years of economic stress are 
making increasing effort to pay back 
what they borrowed and thereby put 
their insurance and their families in a 
safer position. 

During the first four months of this 
year $983,232 has been paid back to 
this company as compared with $643,- 
122 during the corresponding period in 
1934. During the entire year of 1933, 
$1,076,378 was repaid, while during 
1934 repayments reached $2,000,642. 
At the present rate of repayments ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 will be repaid 
by policyholders in 1935. 


Albert Hirst Explains 
Anti-Twisting Measure 


(Concluded from page 12) 


in cash surrender values, other benefits, 
such as disability benefits, for the pos- 
sible duration of the contract deter- 
mined by life expectancy, or possible 
differences as to amount, or period of 
premium payment, or other differences 
such as, for instance, the differences in 
incontestability and suicide clauses. 

“The law also makes a very salutary 
provision that the policyholder is not 
presumed to know the contents of his 
policies; in view of Chief Justice Taft’s 
famous statement that he had never in 
his life read any of his life insurance 
policies, the old presumption that the 
policyholder knows his policies certain- 
ly was ill-founded in fact. The statute 
continues to declare any violation a mis- 
demeanor, and in addition to the crim- 
inal proceedings authorizes a | olicy- 
holder who has been induced by a 
twister to surrender his insurance to 
sue the twister for any commission he 
may have received.” 


Lincoln Nationae Agency 
Opens New Offices in S. F. 


New offices in San Francisco have 
been leased by the Lincoln National 
Life and were opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, June 3, with company gen- 
eral agents and officials from all sec- 
tions of Northern California present 
to congratulate H. F. Sleeper, general 
agent. 


Philadelphia Life Agents 


Honor President in June 


Clifton Maloney Sees Sound and 
Permanent Recovery in Ev- 
idence Throughout Nation 


Seventy-five agents and managers of 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany launched President’s Month with 
a luncheon at the Hotel Vendig in 
Philadelphia last Monday. President 
Clifton Maloney was the featured 
speaker while Vice-President Jackson 
Maloney acted as master of ceremonies. 
President Maloney was decidedly opti- 
mistic in his appraisal of the business 
conditions immediately ahead, declar- 
ing that in his opinion a definite and 
permanent return to more prosperous 
times is well under way and that this 
movement is dependent upon no par- 
ticular act of Congress nor upon the 
present program of forced spending 
and made work. 

Referring to the recent Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA, President 
Maloney said that the action of the 
court marked the end of another 
“experiment, noble in purpose” just as 
did the end of prohibition. Both of 
these experiments, he said, were con- 
ceived for the common good, but 
through misdirection lost public sup- 
port and failed as all measures must 
fail when they run contrary to public 
sentiment. 

In spite of the breakdown of the 
NRA, Mr. Maloney said the New Deal 
has registered material gains, having 
imbued the nation with a regard for 
statesmanship in business and industry 
as well as in the legislative halls of 





Clifton Maloney 





the nation. He does not anticipate a 
return to the former dollar seeking 
philosophy but foresees a saner and 
more seemly regulated business world, 

The social security program as 
presently conceived, Mr. Maloney de- 
clared to be unwise and impracticable, 
but he continued that life insurance has 
nothing to fear from the movement, 
On the contrary, he said, the business 
is bound to profit through the nation- 
wide publicity devoted to all manner 
of insurance just as it did during the 
war when war risk insurance made the 
public insurance conscious. Those who 
benefit through the measures now pro- 
posed are not and will never be insur- 
ance buyers of any great importance 
and the stressing of old age security 
will have to result in increased sales 
of annuities and other forms of old age 
protection. 

Mr. Maloney said that life insurance 
is to be congratulated upon the very 
few adverse laws passed by the various 
state legislatures during the past win- 
ter and spring. Every state was 
flooded with bills of all kinds seeking 
to levy additional taxation on life in- 
surance in one way or another. He 
declared that nothing, in his opinion, 
represents such muddled thinking as 
the effort to saddle the policyholder 
with more taxes because in paying in- 
surance premiums the policyholder is 
self-imposing a tax for his own social 
security so that he will never become a 
subject for relief. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
company’s business for the first five 
months of the year compares favorably 
with the same period of last year when 
a mild business boom was experienced 
and he regards this record as quite 
satisfactory. One of the most favor- 
able indications of returning 
perity, he said, is the real estate situa- 
tion, particularly in Philadelphia where 
the company has acquired considerable 
real estate holdings. Just at present, 
he declared, he would prefer to own 
real estate properties than the finest 
gilt edge bonds, because we are going 
to have inflation of one form or another 
and when it comes, land and buildings 
are certain to increase in value. 

President Maloney urged all Plicos 
to qualify for the annual convention 
which will be held in August enroute 
to and from Bermuda. The meeting 
was concluded with brief talks by 
General Agents Smollens, Wilson, 
Bernstein and Elliott. 


pros- 
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Michigan Moratorium 
Law Remains Valid 

LANSING, MicH., June 3—Michigan’s 
mortgage moratorium law is not be- 
lieved to be affected by the United 
States Supreme Court decision invali- 
dating the Frazier-Lemke Act, in the 
opinion of the Michigan attorney 
general’s department. The matter is 
of considerable interest to life com- 
panies having mortgage holdings in 
Michigan. 

A. E. Kidder, an assistant attorney 
general, pointed out that the Michigan 
moratorium law, extended until March 
1, 1937, at the recent legislative session, 
closely follows provisions of the Minne- 
sota law which has been upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The Michigan 
act, he cited, does not include the fatal 
provision of the Frazier-Lemke Act 
that a mortgagor, after taking advan- 
tage of the law to avoid meeting his 
obligation, may buy back the mortgaged 
property at an appraised valuation 
rather than fulfilling the original con- 
tract terms. 


Perez F. Huff Joins 
Bankers National Life 

The Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J., an- 
nounces the appointment of Perez F. 
Huff as resident vice-president for the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Huff has been enrolled in the 
official family of Bankers National te 
develop and organize the Pacific Coast 
territory, a task for which he is amply 
fitted by his 40 years’ experience in 
life insurance. Mr. Huff is leaving on 
the SS “California” to take up his 
new duties, and expects to establish his 
headquarters in Los Angeles the latter 
part of June. He is retaining his New 
York interests, and keeping his New 
York organization intact, present plans 
providing that on the completion of the 
organization of the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory Mr. Huff will develop further 
territory for the company. 


New District Office 
For the John Hancock 

Karl L. Brackett, general agent for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at San 
Francisco, has announced the opening 
of a district office in Oakland, June 3, 
with W. I. Cunningham in charge under 
the title of district agent. Some of the 
producers of the San Francisco office 
have joined the newly organized Oak- 
land agency. 
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Edwin Chase, Secretary 
of Girard Life, Dies 


PHILADELPHIA, June 3—Edwin 
Chase, acting secretary and auditor of 
the Girard Life, died last week from 
injuries received in an automobile acci- 





The Late Edwin Chase 


dent on May 26, near Hammonton, 
N. J. Mrs. Chase was killed instantly 
in the crash. He had been with the 
Girard Life in various capacities since 
1907. 

He is survived by three sons and a 
daughter. 


Denver Managers Organize 

Life company general agents and 
managers at Denver have formed a 
general agents and managers associa- 
tion for the purpose of securing co- 
operation in improving agency condi- 
tions in Colorado. Plans will be made 
for eliminating the part-time and un- 
qualified agents. Guy J. Gay, manager 
of the Sun Life at Denver, is the presi- 
dent of the new organization. 


Introducing the Agent 

The Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., has begun a series of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers introducing 
its agents to the public. The series 
led off with a sketch of Lloyd Johnson, 
half-million-dollar producer of Tusca- 
loosa, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Alabama Ace, in which 
membership is open to leading produc- 
ers in each agency. 


Mutual Life Trustee 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has announced the elec- 
tion of Charles E. Dunlap to the board 
of trustees. He succeeds E. J. Ber- 
wind, recently retired. 


Manhattan Makes 
Change in Texas 


J. P. Fordyce, director of agencies of 
the Manhattan Life, announces the ap- 
pointment of Alfred Partrick, Jr., as 
agency supervisor in charge of its op- 
erations for the State of Texas. 

Mr. Partrick has long been engaged 
in the life insurance business and has 
been with the Manhattan Life since 
1934, and for the past six months he 
has been developing the State of New 
Jersey, during which time he made a 
number of appointments and consid- 
erably stepped up production. 

Mr. Partrick and his family drove to 
Dallas from his former home in West- 
wood, N. J. 


Texas Life Managers 
to Meet This Month 


DALLAS, TEX., June 4—A_ well-bal- 
anced program, featuring two guest 
speakers, has been prepared by Chair- 
man Ricks Strong for the annual con- 
ference of Texas life managers and 
general agents to be held June 28 at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in Waco. On the 
day following the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting, for which the program is now 
being completed by President O. P. 
Schnabel of San Antonio. 

Ted M. Simmons, manager of United 
States agencies of the Pan-American 
Life, and Ferris M. Wakeley of the In- 
stitute of Human Engineering of San 
Antonio will be the guest speakers at 
the managers’ meeting. 


Great American Radio 


A radio broadcasting station identi- 
fied as KWBG has been erected upon 
the property of the Great American 
Life Insurance Company of Hutchin- 
son, Kan. The studio is located in the 
home office building of the Great Amer- 
ican Life and is so announced every 15 
minutes during broadcasting periods, 
resulting in exceilent publicity for the 
company. 


George Leisander Dies 

George Leisander, seventy-two year 
old manager of the Guardian Life in 
San Francisco, died suddenly at his 
home on Tuesday of this week. He was 
a former president of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association 
and was the prime mover in the pas- 
sage of the California anti-rebating 
law. 
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Life Insurance Co. of VA. 
Makes Home Office Changes 





James E. Woodward to Supervise En- 
tire Ordinary Agency Field; J. S. 
Davenport, Jr., Heads New Dept. 

ous 

The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia announces, effective June 1, 1935, 
that Vice-President James E. Wood- 
ward will take over the supervision of 
the company’s entire ordinary agency 
field. 

Vice-President J. S. Davenport, Jr., 
tormerly in charge of a division of the 
ordinary agency field, will organize and 
supervise the company’s newly created 
statistical and cost department. For 
this important work he is peculiarly 
fitted through training and long ex- 
perience as an actuary. 

In addition to Virginia, the company 
has ordinary agencies at important 
points in Alabama, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas and West Virginia. 

Ordinary insurance now in force ex- 
ceeds $158,000,000. In gain of ordinary 
insurance in force in 1934 The Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia ranks 
tenth among American life insurance 
companies. 


San Francisco Association 
Elects J. M. Hamill President 

James M. Hamill has been elected 
president of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association, Inc., suc- 
ceeding William R. Spinney, as the re- 
sult of election held June 4. Mr. 
Hamill, personal producer of the 
Equitable Life of New York at San 
Francisco, has served as vice-president 
during the past year. 

T. A. Gallagher, C.L.U., Prudential; 
Arthur S. Holman, manager, Travelers, 
and Myron L. Fairchild, C.L.U., man- 
ager, Connecticut General Life, have 
been elected vice-presidents of the as- 
sociation, representing the personal 
producers division, general agents and 
managers section and the Chartered 
Life Underwriters Chapter respec- 
tively. 

Hubert McClellan, personal producer 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

George A. Webster, general agent, 
Union Central Life, was elected vice- 
chairman of the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Section. 


National Fidelity Life 
Elects Jones President 

Ralph H. Rice, president of The Na- 
tional Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., tendered his resigna- 
tion at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, June 1, and nominated as his 
successor W. Ralph Jones, who was 
formally elected. 

Mr. Jones came to National Fidelity 
last October from the New Jersey In- 
surance Department, his prior connec- 
tion being that of actuary, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Northwest- 
ern Life of Omaha, Neb. 


ee 


Duflon, with Metropolitan 
For 25 Years, Dies in N. Y. 


Twenty-five years of service with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. came 
to an abrupt end when Harry R. Dy. 
flon, superintendent of agencies for 
that company in Illinois and Indiana, 
died early Saturday, June 1, in the 
Medical Arts Sanatorium, New York 
City, after an operation and pneu. 
monia complications. Born 45 years 
ago in Kingston, N. Y., Mr. Duflon 
went to Glens Falls from Ogdensburg 
in 1917 as district manager. 











Directors of Destiny 


The financial destiny of millions of 
families has been directed into safe 
channels by the life insurance agent. 

Few men enjoy a vocation of 
such important and benefi- 
cial service to mankind. No 
man can look with greater 
pride upon his accomplish- 


ments. 


The Prudential provides poli- 
cies to fulfill the insurance 


requirements of every man. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


EpWwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Jefferson Standard Life 


Holds Annual Convention 


More Than Six Hundred in Attendance 
at Three-Day Meeting in Greens- 
boro; Commissioner Dan C. Boney 
on Speaking Program 


The 1935 convention of the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, held 
recently at the home office in Greens- 
poro, N. C., was attended by 600 agents 
and wives. The meeting opened with 
Agency Manager A. R. Perkins in the 
role of chairman, and addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by President Julian 
Price and Miss Mary Taylor, secretary 
to President Price. W. L. Brooks, man- 
ager of the Charlotte Agency, respond- 
ed for the field force. 

Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commission- 
er of North Carolina, and Stacey Wade, 
Secretary of State, were present and 
paid glowing tributes to the records of 
the Jefferson Standard, and at a group 
luncheon the entire delegation assem- 
bled to hear Dr. W. C. Jackson, dean 
of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The afternoon session of the first day 
ef the three-day program began with 
# playlet written, staged and delivered 
by Bart Leiper, advertising manager of 
the Pilot Life. The playlet, “It’s in the 
Box,” was first presented at the Life 
Advertisers’ Association at Memphis 
and has since been staged several times. 
Following this feature, C. C. Parlin, 
manager of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, presented some of the highlights 
of the survey made by his company on 
the business of life insurance. 

The second day was given over to 
sightseeing, large busses taking various 
groups to Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the institu- 
tions being located about 50 miles from 
Greensboro. 

The representatives who qualified for 
the convention were entertained at a 
banquet, when Carl Goerch, editor of 
The State, delivered an address on “The 
Old North State.” President Julian 
Price acted as toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. 

Business again occupied the center 
of the stage for the final session, and 
the meeting was opened by Agency 
Manager Perkins. D. E. Buckner, as- 
sociate actuary, gave the first talk, his 
subject being “It’s in the Rate Book.” 
He was followed by Howard Holder- 
ness, treasurer, who reviewed the Jef- 


ferson Standard’s financial position. 
J. Lee Denson, district manager at 
Jackson, Miss., delivered an address 
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present-day selling conditions. 
plans and progress. 











Home Office Building—Milwaukee f 
Viewed from Mason Street, showing 8 story addition occupied since 1933 
~ 


At their own expense, over one thousand Northwestern Mutual field men 
will travel to and assemble in this Home Office building July 22, 23 and 24, 
for the 59th Annual! Meeting of the Association of Agents. 
exchange 
show how they use their exclusive Northwestern Mutual selling tools to com- 
plete each essential step of the selling process. 
will analyze life insurance needs and related selling ideas in the light of 
Home Office officials will 


Thus, a well balanced and diversified program will help attending field men 
to keep thoroughly abreast of the times in effective selling procedure. 


The 


Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





as reported to state insurance departments, now total a 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, 
billion dollars—a areat estate administered fo 
600,000 policyholders, with nearly three billion 


hours, successful salesmen will 


Eight experienced field speakers 


reveal Company 


the mutual welfare and protection of more than 
millions of insurance in force. 





seven hundred 
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titled “As the Jefferson Standard Looks 
tc the New Man.” 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, also appeared on the 
principal 


morning program as_ the 


speaker. 


Guardian Life Appoints 
New Manager in St. Louis 

The appointment of Joseph T. Peter- 
son as manager of its St. Louis agency, 
effective June 1, is announced by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America. Headquarters of the St. 
Louis agency are in Suite 1124, Ambas- 
sador Building, that city. Mr. Peter- 
son has served as vice-president of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Association, 
and has held a similar office in the 
managers’ association of that city. 


Former Commissioner Thiqpen 
Named Compensation Clerk 
Dr. George H. Thigpen, former state 


insurance commissioner, has _ been 


named compensation clerk under Frank 
N. Julian, present Alabama superinten- 
dent of insurance. 


Maryland Commissioner 
Hits Unlicensed Carriers 


W. S. Hanna, Insurance 
sioner for Maryland, issues the follow- 
ing announcement in connection with 
Chapter 184 of the Acts of 1935 of the 
Maryland Legislature, effective on and 
after June 1, 1935. 

“This act makes it unlawful to pub- 
lish or broadcast in this state any ad- 
vertisement on behalf of any unlicensed 
insurance company, or to publish or 
broadcast any advertisement on behalf 
of any insurance company, unless and 
until a certificate is obtained from this 
department certifying that it is li- 
censed to do business in this state. 

“The certificate referred to will be 
furnished by this department upon re- 
quest and without cost. Only one cer- 
tificate is required on behalf of any 
insurance company within the period 
covered by the certificate. Any num- 
ber of advertising contracts may be ac- 
cepted from the same company during 
the license year covered by the one 
certificate.” 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Opportunity in 
Life Underwriting 


“The Opportunity in Life Under- 
writing” is the title of the most re- 
cent publication of The Insurance 
Research and Review Service. The 
book was designed and “. . . written 
to present from an unbiased stand- 
point, the complete details of life 
insurance work, in order that the 
man who is considering life insur- 
ance as a life work may be able to 
reach a decision upon the basis of 
fact.” The book is well written, 
gives evidence of a great deal of 
research and hard work and pre- 
sents a really attractive picture of 
life agency work. The editors say 
of it, “. .. we can see a very definite 
place for its use as a powerful aid 
in recruiting.” 

After we read the book we won- 
dered if the scenes had been painted 
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with colors so vivid that the com- 
pleted picture lacked realism. We 
ruminated on the reaction to it of 
the man in the street today who, 
during the past five years, has come 
to know that hard work, concen- 
trated application and devoted study 
are essentials in the cause of making 
a living. To be sure, everyone 
knows that life insurance has proved 
the stalwart in a land rocked by 
storm. Those who relied upon it 
carried forward as agents or policy- 
holders while other thousands, unap- 
preciative of the fact that to win 
means to work and sacrifice, were 
storm swept from its shelter. In 
this mood we asked two men to write 
their impressions of the book. We 
did not convey any opinion of our 
own to them. Both men have ap- 
parent qualifications for a life insur- 
ance man. Both own life insurance. 
Both are under 30. Both are col- 
lege men. Both are married. One 
has never been connected in any way 


with the life insurance business, and 
the second, as he writes, “has had 
more than a year of work with an 
excellent unit manager’s agency of 
one of the largest and best life in- 
surance companies.” 

We are submitting their opinions 
in the belief that all who are con- 
cerned, as we are, with the sound 
progress of life insurance may find 
something of value in the opinions 
of two who are typical of the new 
man they would interest in their 
profession. 


Reaction of a 
Typical Prospect 
[By Reviewer “A’’] 


The fly-leaf of “The Opportunity 
in Life Underwriting” states that 
the book has been prepared by the 
editorial staff of the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service. Not an 
individual writer, but a symposium 
is credited with the responsibility 
for the material within the covers. 
After a careful reading, this re- 
viewer turned back to that fly-leaf to 
verify the fact that many pens had 
been dipped into the ink pot, be- 
cause throughout the brief volume 
a striking similarity of expression 
and enthusiasm is evident. 

Enthusiasm is undoubtedly the 
proper word to indicate the temper 
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in which the book was written. This 
reviewer senses, too, when he has 
finished, that Pollyanna romps 
through the 127 pages. Perhaps 
the writers were so filled with 
their subject that this comment 
is not altogether a graceful one. 
Perhaps they were indeed rendered 
a trifle breathless as they contem- 
plated the splendor of life insurance 
selling. 

It isn’t fair, though, to leave such 
a verdict unqualified. These writers 


really have some bona fide argu- 
ments to buttress their unfaltering 
enthusiasm, and these are in the 
main presented with logic and em- 
phasis. If they err on the side of 
excessive enthusiasm, it is doubtless 
with the praiseworthy object of 
arousing a kindred enthusiasm in 
the minds of those who stand on the 
threshold of a life insurance career. 

A trifle more candor, however, 
might have been indulged in at one 
point—that suggested in Part 3, 
Chapter 4, wherein an anonymous 
objector voices the opinion that 
“life insurance is hard to sell.” That 


Sak, 


is the crux of the argument against 
taking an active part in the field of 
life insurance. Of course it is hard 
to sell. Nobody believes for a mo- 
ment that an agent lolls upon a bed 
of roses from the hours of eight to 
five. But the chapter conveys the 
impression that whatever difficulty 
arises from the selling of insurance 
springs mainly from the disposition 
of the agent himself. Which is ob- 
viously unfair both to the actual 
agent and to the prospective one. The 
difficulties experienced in selling in- 
surance are mainly external to the 
agent. 








Wants Low-Down 
on Seamy Side 


Cold rebuffs, a hostile defense, 
granite refusals to entertain a sus- 
picion of warmth toward the sub- 
ject of buying life insurance, the 
stone walls against which innumera- 
ble agents bump their heads in their 
efforts to get prospects to listen— 
these and a hundred other reasons 
that make the selling of life insur- 
ance difficult should be, it seems to 
this reader, more frankly analyzed 
and discussed. After all, the book 
is intended as a clinic, not merely as 
a bit of propaganda, and if the haz- 
ards and obstacles encountered by 
the agent are not dissected by those 
who are professionally expert in 
such matters, it is inevitable that in- 
credulity will be the reaction of the 
reader. 

In spite of criticisms of this ilk, 
the book is a good one, written in an 
engaging and happy style, with 
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plenty of the old pep-talk atmos- 
phere which, heaven knows, all of 
us need. 

The book and the uplifting style of 
its presentation beyond argument 
must contribute valuable assistance 
to prospective agents. The exuber- 
ance breathed through its pages is 
genuine and should have a pro- 
nounced effect upon the minds of 
those who are contemplating active 
participation in the business. 





How Book Looks 
to a Former Agent 
[By Reviewer “B’’} 


After more than a year of work 
with an excellent unit manager in a 
leading agency of one of the largest 
and best life insurance companies— 
so there can be no alibi there—I 
reached the following conclusions: 
(1) I am not fitted to be a life insur- 
ance salesman, but (2) life insur- 
ance offers great opportunities to 
those fitted to make use of them, yet 
(3) those opportunities, so far as 
the public is concerned, are largely 
hidden and clogged up by the crowds 
of people who, like myself, were 
drawn into a business for which 
they were not suited. 

Consequently when I was shown 
“The Opportunity in Life Under- 
writing,” my immediate question 
was, “Does this book pretend that 
life underwriting has an opportu- 
nity for everyone?” Strictly speak- 
ing, it does not, but its essential aim 
is to sell life underwriting as a pro- 
Sixty pages are devoted to 
showing that life insurance has the 
12 “characteristics of an ideal job”; 
40 pages to answering objections, 
10 pages to “self-quizzes,” and 11 
to “The Price You Must Pay.” In 
good salesmanship fashion, discus- 
sion of the “price” is but another 
form of discussing the advantages. 

Thus, out of more than 120 pages, 
only 10 are used in helping the 
reader to find out whether he, as a 
particular individual, ought to go 
into the business of life underwrit- 
ing. The seven self-quizzing ques- 
tions are, however, worth repeating: 
“Do You Like People?” “Do You 
Have Imagination?” “Is Your En- 
thusiasm Genuine? Compelling?” 
“Can You Influence Others?” “Are 
You Resourceful?” “Can You Man- 
age Yourself?” “Do You Believe in 
Life Insurance?” Where these ques- 
tions are honestly answered in the 
negative they would—quite properly 





fession. 
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—keep out of the life underwriting 
business anyone with the research 
type of mind or the temperament 
of an observer, anyone inclined to 
mind his own business and let 
others mind theirs, anyone with a 
trace of cynicism in his mental 
make-up, and therefore unsympa- 
thetic with emotional appeals, even 
assuming their sincerity. 


Book, Like Business Has 
Good and Bad Points 

Going back to the more affirma- 
tive—and, shall we say, seductive— 
part of the book, one may here and 
there disagree as to how far life 
insurance selling is “the ideal job.” 
There are, of course, several quite 
strong points—the permanency of 
one’s “job” in life insurance, with- 
out the danger of being retired be- 
cause of old age; the minimum of 








opportu- 
increase 


investment 
nity, if one 
one’s income in proportion to one’s 
efforts; the freedom from outside 
control as to the use of one’s time, 
and the opportunity for social ser- 
vice (given as the last of the 12 
points). 

Point No. 9 says that “the ideal 
job is one of which a man can be 
now and always proud.” There is 
so much good in life insurance that 
one hesitates to express doubts about 
it. Unfortunately, among agents 
there is considerable disagreement 
as to whether, on entering a pros- 
pect’s office, one should announce 
one’s business, or whether, in mak- 
ing the approach, one should use the 
words, “life insuranee.” Can one 
be proud of a business that one is 
afraid to mention? 

Like everything else in this world, 
“The Opportunity in Life Under- 
writing” has both good and bad 
points. It is worth reading, but it 
continues the dangerous policy of 
trying to draw people into the life 
insurance selling by such extensive 
claims that, if those claims were 
true, no other vocation could com- 
pete with it. Anything so good 
should require more effort to keep 
the wrong people away from it. 


required; the 


succeeds, to 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


AVING done some manual labor 

and having never been a capi- 
talist, my sympathies have uniformly 
been pro labor every time I read of 
strikes, strikes, strikes, etc. I realize, 
of course, that this subject is not one 
that lends itself readily to facetious- 
ness and such is not my aim. But I 
do believe that many of labor’s troubles 
are labor’s fault. The facts are his- 
tory and prove that all labor troubles 
are settled in the end with a few 
broken heads and a compromise. Why 
not compromise at the beginning, or 
before, and save both sides money and 


| trouble? Some union men will tell you, 


and with considerable justification, that 
all their gains have been obtained 
through such strife and struggle, but 
it does not follow that such gains will 
continue ad infinitum through strife 
and struggle. 
* * of 
T is not possible in every case to 
maintain happy relations between 
employer and employee, but it is a fact 
that where mutual respect and consid- 
eration prevail both sides make more 
money. An elderly friend of mine told 
me the other day that his last job lasted 
52 years. He is pensioned now and his 
big problem is that of passing the time 
between sleeping hours, pinochle being 
his mainstay. 
* * * 
HERE is such a thing as loyalty to 
the job as viewed from both the angle 
of the boss and the worker. This coun- 
try is made of such stuff and of such 
men. They do not get into the head- 
lines because there is no news in the 
fact that Bill Jones is making a com- 
fortable living with the old firm and 
that his kids are almost through Junior 
High. But, as Jimmy Durante would 
have it, we got millions of ’em. The 
life insurance salesman, encountering 
millions, will do well for himself, his 
client and the world in general if he 
will combat all defeatest propaganda 
encountered in his daily work. It has 


| been a long time since Doctor Coue 
| popularized the idea that every day in 


| every way we are getting better and 


better, but the idea is still sound. 

The big trouble is that during the 
past few trying years it has become 
smart to be a pessimist and people 


| avoid as a plague any expression which 


might stigmatize them with the label 
“Pollyanna.” But this vogue will 
change with the times. 
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This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on , 
life insurance and has signed a contract. Jo 


of 











Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made in 
AN APPRO CH TO that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard bi 

A equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,” and puts be- a 


fore the new agent “the obligations and responsi- 
FIRE INSURANCE i ae 
tion and procedure.”’ Plainly, it tells what every a 


new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among g 
( the first of educational matter given to him. It 


can be used for the older agent who needs to be a 

One of the Dollar resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance I 
A Cc Oo PY selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., t 

Library Series in Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance 
12 COPIES $5.40 Sales Research Bureau. b 
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WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
Bankers Life, Iowa, California- 
States Life, Connecticut Mu- 


tral, 
Western 


Amount 


INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


tual, Franklin Life, General American, 
Guardian Life of America, Life Insur- 
ance Co, of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Per Cent 


Per Cent Amount 





Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
May 4 ments May 11 ments 
Loans 
On Farm Property = ean aeiabaaia ean’ $320,993 4.13 $330,285 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,736,784 22.32 1,586,665 
Tota $2,057,777 26.45 $1,916,950 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds aaa deal wale a oan ori $122,000 1.57 $44,000 Bye 
DD. «66 oes CedSOeeceeseeeneseeebes oo iwee@ee -  j‘wee . v#¢eses 
Tota nen Ckheate tes oweuwe $122,000 1.57 $44,000 -71 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds $1,661,641 21.36 $889,750 14.32 
Stocks m ae sik aid hasan oe Wie «eos 
Tot: ose iserensodousue $1,661,641 21.36 $889,750 14.32 
Government Securities 
S. Government Bonds ............. *$1,730,600 22.24 $1,352,019 21.76 
Canadian Bonds Wasettesss - <¢eseame go hes jo ~eeatele 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ‘ oe 
State, County, Municipal 2,133,724 27.42 1,975,140 31.79 
Tota , - 52008 008s $3,864,324 19.66 $3,327,159 3.55 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds $10,000 13 $15,000 24 
Stock 65,000 84 20,000 32 
Tota $75,000 97 $35,000 .56 
Recapitulation 
Bonds $5,657,965 72.72 $4,275,909 68.83 
Stocks 65,000 4 20,000 32 
Loans 2,057,777 26.44 1,916,950 30.85 
Tot: : . $7,780,742 100.00 $6,212,859 100.00 


SS18.850 


through 


bonds 


Federal refinancing. 





received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
Including f 


bonds received in exchange for 


$347,625 


Mutual Benefit, National L. & A,, 
Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 


Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total ° 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
May 18 ments May 25 ments 
$369,299 8.67 $450,845 3.44 
203,858 4.78 878,269 6.70 
$573,157 13.45 $1,329,114 10.14 
$31,000 73 $349,475 2.67 
$31,000 -73 $349,475 2.67 
$449,023 10.54 $247,158 1.88 
2 ioe 82 owe 23,000 18 
$449,023 10.54 $270,158 2.06 
*$1,557,500 36.55 *$824,150 6.29 
462,000 3.52 
1,635,501 38.38 9,862,685 75.21 
$3,193,001 74.93 $11,148,835 85.02 
$2,000 a 8 8 —ss «§ eeenes _ 
13,000 30 $15,000 a 
$15,000 35 $15,000 ll 
$3,675,024 86.24 $11,745,468 89.57 
13,000 3 38,000 .29 
573,157 13.45 1,329,114 10.14 
$4,261,181 100.00 $13,112,582 100.00 
tIncluding $216,500 bonds received in exchange for 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. ‘Including 

















nds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 

Nine Empty Negatives ™ Depression Years Increased 
(Concluded from page 15) \ aii Mortality in Upper Ages 
There is little the matter with the () O Increase in deaths from heart and 
life insurance business that some op- © arterial troubles, inroads by stomach 
timism and positive thinking cannot ulcer and other digestive disorders, 
cure. There is little the matter with and frequency of nervous breakdowns 


life underwriters that cannot be cured 
if the pus is drained from the negative 
infection. 

The only way that some men can be 
jolted from their glooms is by a series 
of prospects hog-tying them and fore- 
ing them to take apps against their 
bitter negatism! 

A negative is an empty thing. It is 
a container that can be so filled up 
with positive constructive, attractive, 
action—demanding elements that, once 
you scratch the surface, present you 
with what you want. 

The physicists tell us that black, that 
gloomy, forbidding hue, is not a color 
at all—it is only the absence of color! 
It is an empty negative, just waiting 
to be filled with rainbow shades. The 
blackest negative is just like it—it is 
just as empty. 

The underwriter whose mind is not 
Set upon being a shell for negatives 
can prove it for himself—with produc- 
tion—for 1935 is the beginning of the 
uptrend. 
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. meaning 
We'll See You 


. at the 1935 Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in Des 
Moines, the week of September 16. 


Plan now to enjoy the Education, Inspira- 
tion and Entertainment of the Convention 
Program. 


Des Moines is primed to put over 


A REAL CONVENTION 


It will pay you to attend 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


OES MOINES 


and suicides were cited as cumulative 
results of the prolonged depression, in 
an address before the Mid-West con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association at Kansas City last week 
by Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis. 

“While other age groups have suf- 
fered, the rise in mortality has been 


sharpest among men in their fifties 
and sixties,” said Dr. Cook. “The 


mental and physical strains of the past 
several years have resulted in numerous 
cases of permanent injury to heart- 
arterial, digestive and nervous systems. 
Frequently these injuries are difficult 
to detect in a medical examination, 

The mortality experience of 49 re- 
porting companies, writing the bulk of 
the ordinary life business of the coun- 
try, shows an increase of 29 per cent 
in the death rate from organic heart 
disease since 1928—from a rate of 120.5 
per 100,000 to 156.1 per 100,000. 
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New Pro Rata Rule 
Ready for Exchange 


Special Committee Has Prepared 
Revision on Reduction of Cov- 
erage on Single-Location Risks 


Embodying several suggestions made 
at the May meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, the special 
committee appointed July 25, 1934, has 
prepared a revised rule providing for 
pro rata reduction of the amount of 
insurance at single locations. This new 
proposal, which was given out Wednes- 
day, June 5, will be submitted for adop- 
tion at the June meeting of the ex- 
change to be held on Wednesday, June 
12. Among the changes is the inclusion 
of machinery written blanket. The 
maximum reduction is 50 per cent, ex- 
cept that it is 35 per cent “if improve- 
ments and betterments, machinery or 
personal property other than furniture 
and/or fixtures is written blanket with 
eligible merchandise or stock.” The spe- 
cial committee consists of: A C. Noble, 
chairman; S. T. Brown, G. F. Kern, 
E. W. Nourse, and A. H. Witthohn. 

The proposed rule, to be inserted on 
page 41 of the Handbook, follows: 

“55—Pro Rata Reduction of Amount 
of Insurance. 

“1. The amount of a policy or the 
amount of an item covering only on 
Merchandise* or stock, raw or in proc- 
ess or finished (except cotton, crude 
petroleum or its products in or at re- 
fineries, in field storage tanks or at 
terminal stations; grain in terminal 
elevators or tanks; motor vehicles; 
property in transit; property on or in 
fairs or expositions) may be reduced 
on a pro rata basis to the extent of 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the maxi- 
mum amount that has at any time ap- 
plied thereto under such policy or item. 

*Furniture and/or fixtures and/or 
machinery and/or other personal prop- 
erty, including improvements and bet- 
terments, when written blanket only 
with eligible merchandise or stock shall 
also be eligible to the application of 
this rule, except if improvements or 
betterments, machinery or personal 
property other than furniture and/or 
fixtures is written blanket with eligible 
merchandise or stock the reduction on 
a pro rata basis shall not exceed 35 per 
cent of the maximum amount that has 
at any time applied thereto. 





CONNECTICUT COMMISSIONER 





John C. Blackall 


On July 1 State Senator John C. 
Blackall will become Connecticut’s new 
insurance commissioner succeeding to 
the office held for the past 12 years by 
Col. Howard P. Dunham. Born in 
Waterbury, Conn., 43 years ago he was 
this spring voted “the most able legis- 
lator in the Senate” by members of the 
Laurel Club, a newspapermen’s organi- 
zation covering the State House. 

The fourth of 11 children he began 
work on the Waterbury American as a 
reporter, later appearing with the Hart- 
ford Times. While on the Times the 
then Congressman Lonergan invited 
him to Washington as his private sec- 
retary. Later he served in the same 
capacity to Congressman Mapes of 
Michigan. During his years as secre- 
tary he studied law receiving his de- 
gree from Georgetown in 1922. He has 
since practiced law at Hartford. 

He is married, has four children, is 
a student of the classics, has an envious 
reputation as a trial lawyer, and col- 
lects marine paintings as a hobby. 


“2. If the remaining percentage of 
said maximum amount is reduced or 
canceled at the request of the insured 
(whether or not such cancelation be 
for the purpose of rewriting) the re- 
tained premium on that part of said 
remaining percentage reduced or can- 
celed shall be computed on the short- 
rate basis, anything in the General 
Rules to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


—. 


Missouri Compromise 


Endangered By Snub 


Inadvertent Failure to Consult 
Attorney General Hindered 
Settlement of Rate Case 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 3—In- 
formed opinion among insurance men 
here inclines to the belief that the 
State Insurance Department acted in- 
advertently in the rate case of the fire 
insurance companies by failing to se- 
cure the approval of the State Attorney 
General to the compromise plan which 
went down to defeat recently when 
Judge Nike Sevier threw out of Cole 
County Circuit Court the amended peti- 
tion containing it. That compromise 
would have made possible settlement 
of the cases of the 73 carriers engaged, 
and would have paved the way for 
bringing the same method before the 
Federal Court in Kansas City which 
has the cases of the other carriers un- 
der advisement. 

Discussing the situation with a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator here, At- 
torney General McKittrick declared 
that Governor Park had, from the first, 
insisted that no compromise could be 
arrived at without the approval of the 
Attorney General’s office. Mr. McKit- 
trick said that no one had submitted 
the compromise plan to him and that 
no request for the opinion of his office 
had been made before the companies 
and the department went into the Cole 
County Court a week ago. 

Attorneys for the companies told The 
Spectator that with the approval of 
the Insurance Department in hand 
prior to their action, and the active 
support of the department behind their 
plan as outlined in the amended peti- 
tion which was denied, it did not ap- 
pear that the Attorney General’s office 
should have been consulted. The feel- 
ing obviously was that the Missouri In- 
surance Department could rightly be 
held to be acting for the State without 
seeking consent from a purely enforce- 
ment division such as the Attorney 
General’s office. 

At this writing, the situation is at 
stalemate from a legal angle, for, 
though the State of Missouri has won 
its case in the Circuit Court, the Fed- 
eral Court action is not completed and, 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Commissioners to Meet 
At Seattle July 8-13 


Reception Plans Are Being Completed; 
Mountain Climbing and Steamer 
Trip Among the Features 


Plans are rapidly being completed 
for the reception of the 500 or more 
men and women, insurance leaders of 
the United States and Canada, who are 
expected to attend the sixty-fifth an- 
nual convention of insurance commis- 
sioners at Seattle, Wash., from July 8 
to 13 inclusive. The three days of busi- 
ness sessions will be lightened by rec- 
reational sightseeing, including a day’s 
outing on Mount Rainier and a steamer 
excursion to the San Juan Islands and 
Victoria, B. C. 

Each prospective guest is to be sent, 
as soon as his acceptance is received, in- 
formation and booklets setting forth by 
word and picture the points of interest 
in the Pacific Northwest, following ar- 
rangements made by the host commis- 
sioner, William A. Sullivan, of Washing- 
ton State, with the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. Among the first to reserve 
quarters for the convention were: Dan 
C. Boney, North Carolina, president of 
the commissioners’ organization; George 
S. Van Schaick, New York, vice-presi- 
dent; Jess C. Read, Oklahoma, secre- 
tary, and C. A. Gough, New Jersey, ex- 
ecutive committee chairman. 

J. H. Edwards, chairman of the 
hoard of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Seattle, 
has accepted chairmanship of the gen- 
eral entertainment committee, which 
comprises: J. J. Cadigan, president of 
the New World Life Insurance Co.; 
H. K. Dent, president of the General 
Insurance Co. of America; D. B. Mor- 
gan, president of the Northern Life 
Insurance Co.; Roscoe Drumheller, 
chairman of the board of the United 
Pacific Casualty Insurance Co.; C. J. 
Sauter, manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Fred G. Clarke of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters; J. F. 
Fogarty, Grand Master Workman, 
A.0O.U.W., and Samuel Weaver, presi- 
dent of the Great Northwest Life. 


CHICAGO 
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Pres. Hubbard Reports 
All Well With G. & R. 


“Everything is developing smoothly,” 
replied Fred A. Hubbard, president of 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company, when asked how the com- 
pany was progressing since its release 
from rehabilitation proceedings early 
this year. Before taking office last fall, 
Mr. Hubbard was senior vice-president 
of the Hanover Fire. 

“We are continuing to develop our 
agency plant,” he added. “We shall 
have four or five general agents, but 
no branch offices. So far we are 
licensed in about 40 states, and whether 
we shall apply for admission to other 
states will depend upon whether pros- 
pective business in those states seems 
to make it worth while.” 

Looking out from his office windows 
at the corner of John and William 
Streets, New York, at the hub of the 
fire insurance world, Mr. Hubbard sees 
no startling developments at hand and 
nothing much to fear. As for the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the NRA, 
“doubtless that will be adjusted some- 
how,” he said. 


Missouri Compromise 
(Concluded from page 24 


in any event, the insurance companies 
and the Insurance Department have in- 
sisted that they will seek ways and 
means of getting the compromise plan 
through both courts. 

A move is daily expected whereby 
the 80-20 division of the impounded 
funds can be had by the companies and 
under which the most recent rate in- 
crease of about 13.3 per cent, ruled on 
by Insurance Superintendent O’Malley, 
can be made effective. Agents through- 
out Missouri are deeply concerned in 
the proceedings, because their commis- 
sions, held up since the several reduc- 
tions orders in the State, are involved. 
Cliff Jones, former president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and head of insurance activities 
in Kansas City, is the spearhead of the 
agents’ fight for adequate recignition. 


Floods, Tornados Wreak 


Havoc in Seven States 


Death Toll in West Reaches 200 While 
the Property Damage Exceeds 
Twenty-four Million 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 4.—Floods 
and tornados striking seven western 
and southwestern states during the 
past week have done property damage 
estimated at over $24,000,000, with the 
loss of life known to be 200 persons, 
while nearly 300 individuals are still 
reported missing. 

In Nebraska two entire villages— 
those of Parks and Max—were washed 
away and army officers rushed large 
power boats to the scene, while Red 
Cross units hastily organized to care 
for survivors. The Republican River 
ran two miles wide and at Burlington 
the water was five feet deep in the rail- 
road station. National Guard detach- 
ments have been called out to aid in 
rescue work and aeroplanes are scout- 
ing the vicinity directing boats in pick- 
ing up individuals who are still alive 
on the tops of floating houses. Between 
Concordia, Kan., and Prosser, Neb., the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad was compelled 
to suspend service. Two passenger 
trains of the Burlington Railroad were 
marooned by the floods. Public utility 
plants were destroyed at several places 
and mills and factories near flooded 
rivers suffered great damage. In Kan- 
sas the Kaw and Blue rivers broke their 
banks, while near Wichita the lowland 
south of the city was inundated by the 
overflow of the Big Arkansas River. 

Near Booneville, Mo., the rising Mis- 
souri River drove hundreds from their 
homes and throughout the area crop, 
stock and real estate losses ran into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Colorado was hard hit by floods at 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Grover. 
The population evacuated the last- 
named town as waters from Crow Creek 
brought devastation. At Brush the 
South Platte River flooded the entire 
locality to a depth of several feet. 
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Home Appointments 
in Philadelphia 


Sim E. Wherry, formerly state 
agent in Minnesota, has been named 
by the Home Insurance Co. of New 


York associate manager of its Phila- 
delphia_ office, working with John 
Glendening, secretary of the Franklin 
Fire and manager for the Home fleet. 
C. Harry Smith, formerly associate 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the America Fore group, has joined 
the Home fleet as assistant manager. 
Felix Hargrett, who was formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Philadelphia 
office and is now assistant manager of 
the service department, is working for 
the time being in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wherry is a native of Iowa, 
where he was born in 1898; he gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa and 
served as a lieutenant in the United 
States Infantry during the World War. 
Reginning his insurance career as an 
inspector for the Iowa Inspection Bu- 
reau, in 1921 he became a _ special 
agent in Iowa for the National Fire 
Insurance Co. of Hartford. In Janu- 
1930, he resigned and was ap- 
pointed by the Southern Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of New York state agent for 
Iowa and Nebraska, and in October, 
1931, he was transferred to Minnesota 
for the Home fleet. He is a past Most 
Loyal Gander of the Iowa Pond of the 
Blue Goose and vice-president of the 
Minnesota Fire Prevention Association. 

Mr. Smith, who is a brother of Har- 
old V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home, was born in Philadelphia and 
entered the insurance business in 1916 
with the Philadelphia Rating Board. 
He later served the Commercial Union 
group for five years as special agent 
for Philadelphia (including Suburban), 
Maryland and Delaware. In 1925 he 
joined the Fire Association as Philadel- 


ary, 


phia Suburban special agent and as- 
sistant manager of the local depart- 
ment, and in 1930 he went to the 


America Fore group. During the war 
he served overseas in the United States 
Navy. 


Nat. Auto Ass'n Rules 
On Contingent Payment 
Revisions of the conditions governing 
appointments of general agents and in 
the rules dealing with the number of 
representations and the compensation 
payable in the New York metropolitan 
area, as well as provisions for paying 
contingent commissions of 10 per cent 
on automoble business in Chicago, De- 


troit, Milwaukee and St. Louis have 
been promulgated for members of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, following their approval at 
the annual meeting held recently. A 
form of contingent commission agree- 
ment also has been adopted, for use in 
the above four cities. 

The contingent commission will be 
paid on the net profits of the agency’s 
automobile business. The excess of 
credits over debits will be the amount 
on which the 10 per cent contingent 
commission is computed. The excess of 
debits over credits establishes the deficit 
to be carried forward to the next con- 
tingent year. The contingent commis- 
sion agreement also defines net pre- 
miums and contains eight stipulations 
governing various features of the con- 
tract. 

The conditions governing the ap- 
pointment of general agents by a fire 
company, by which is meant a company 
transacting its automobile business with 
its general fire business from the same 
office, or a marine company operated 
for automobile business from such fire 
insurance office, have been amended by 


the addition of the following para- 
graph: 
“Where such fire organization has 


rules regulating the appointment and 
maintenance of general agents similar 
to the rules of the association and re- 
quiring specific approval of such fire 
crganization of each general agency ap- 
pointment, the territory over which 
such general agent shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction may be identical with 
but not less than that for which he has 
been specifically approved as a general 
agency by the fire organization having 
jurisdiction.” 


Western Sprinklered Risk 
Reelects Ralph Rawlings 


Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire of Cleveland, who re- 
cently retired as president of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, was reelected 
president of the Western Sprinklered 
Risk Association at its annual meeting 
last week in New York. Other officers 
reelected were: Vice-presidents, H. J. 
Thomsen of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
and J. C. Heistand, secretary of the 
Ohio Farmers of LeRoy, Ohio; trea- 
surer, H. M. Giles, president of the 
Millers National of Chicago, and secre- 
tary-manager, R. L. Rumbaugh. L. P. 
Tremaine, vice-president of the Pacific 
Fire of New York, was elected as an 
additional vice-president. 

The business session and the luncheon 





———— 


that followed were attended by about 
20 representatives of member compa- 
nies. Manager Rumbaugh, in making 
his report, called attention to the ad- 
vantages accruing to the member com- 
panies through the association’s recent 
extension of its activities to include 
the eastern field, and Vice-President 
Thomsen, who is also chairman of the 
eastern risk committee, described more 
in detail the work of the eastern divi- 


sion. ——— 


America Fore Old Guard 
Meets—and Says ‘Again" 

Because of the success of the infor- 
mal dinner held last week in New York 
by the America Fore Old Guard, conm- 
prising officers and employees of the 
America Fore group of companies 25 
years or more in service, it was de- 
cided to hold a similar dinner next No- 
vember and annually thereafter in that 
month. At last week’s dinner Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the boards of the 
companies in that group, spoke briefly 
to the 106 person who attended. 

The honorary chairman of the Old 
Guard is W. W. Andrews, who entered 
the service in 1867 and is now retired, 
and Henry A. Keck is the acting chair- 
man. Company officers, who were 
present at the dinner, included: Charles 
E. Swan, treasurer, and William H. 
Emes, auditor of all the companies; Hale 
Anderson and Charles Newmiller, vice- 
presidents of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
and Vernon Hall, vice-president in 
charge of the loss department, and R. F. 
Rieder and J. Scott King. secretaries 
of the fire companies. 


California Fire Cos. 
Show Income Gain 

Fire insurance companies operating 
in California collected about $6,000,000 
more in premiums in 1934 than in 1933, 
last year’s premium income totaling 
for all types of carriers $47,160,045, 
while the 1933 total was $41,030,157, 
according to statistics abstracted from 
the advance report of the California 


Department of Insurance, just released. 


Losses paid showed a decided drop, 
from $19,364,861 in 1933 to $16,460,814 
in the following year. 

An analysis of the reported busi- 
of fire companies operating in 
California shows that the greatest 
volume of premium income’ was 
recorded by the stock fire companies, 
which reported premium income at 
$34,925,834 in 1934, a substantial in- 
crease from the $30,253,613 of the 
previous year. In losses paid, the stock 


ness 
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companies also fared well, the 1934 
total being $12,173,757, or a drop of 
more than $2,000,000 from 1933’s total 
of $14,280,870. Foreign fire companies 
reported premium income of $8,944,583 
for 1934 as against $7,933,427; their 
losses paid aggregated $3,273,398 in 
1934, a decrease from $3,798,184 in 
1933. Domestic mutual fire companies 
operating in California reported 
premium income in 1934 of $2,221,908, 
compared with $1,949,915 in 1933; the 
mutuals’ losses paid totaled $753,393 
in 1934, as against $915,276 in the pre- 
ceding year. County mutuals showed 
an increase in premium income from 
$533,740 in 1933 to $594,362 last year, 
while their losses paid were respective- 
ly $271,606 and $192,410. Reciprocals 


saw their premium income rise from 


$359,463 in 1933 to $473,358 in 1934 
and their losses paid decline from 
$98,989 to $67,856. 
C. G. Taylor Heads 
N. Y. Ins. Society 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third vice- 


president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of New 
York, Inc., and progress along several 
lines, mainly educational, was reported 
by the secretary, Edward R. Hardy, at 
annual meeting of last 
The other officers elected were: 


the society’s 
week. 
First vice-president, Joseph W. Russell, 
vice-president of the Aetna Insurance 
Company; Wil- 
liam E. McKell, vice-president of the 
American Surety Company; secretary, 
E. R. Hardy; Frank F. 
Koehler, of Koehler & Koehler; direc- 
Max C. 
John J. 


second vice-president, 


treasurer, 
tors (to three years): 
Metropolitan Life; 
King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau: Rudolph 
C. Neuendorfer, Guardian Life; Chris 
D. Sheffe, London Assurance; Carl J. 
Stephan, Metropolitan Casualty. 
Secretary Hardy reported that weed- 
ing out members two years in arrears 
on their dues had reduced the member- 
ship from 1429 a year ago to 1236 at 
present, 
for a course of lectures at the Chamber 


serve 
Fisher, 


Plans are under way, he said, 


of Commerce during the coming year 
and for a dinner meeting. In the edu- 
cational courses of the past year 203 
lectures were delivered by 110 persons; 
the students numbered 1001. A com- 
mittee is planning courses to meet the 
requirements of the New York brokers’ 
qualification law. The library, which 
32,912 books and pam- 
phlets, was used by 11,213 readers dur- 
ing the past year. 


now contains 
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Canadians to Hear 
New Hampshire Man 

Theodore Gunn of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Fire Underwriters will 
be the speaker at the luncheon to be 
held on Wednesday, June 19, as part 
of the joint annual conference of the 
Association of Canadian Fire Marshals 
and the Dominion Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, at the Chateau Laurier, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. The fire marshals’ associa- 
tion will open its meeting at 10 a. m. 
on Tuesday, while the fire preven- 
tion association will have its first ses- 
sion immediately after Wednesday’s 
luncheon. 

Among the topics to be considered at 
the conference are: The storage and 
distribution of gasoline, dwelling haz- 
ards, fires arising from cigarettes, mo- 
tion-picture films, protection of small 
communities from fire, and incendiarism 
as a factor in fire waste. Since these 
two organizations were formed about 16 
years ago, the total fire losses of the 
Dominion have been reduced by half, 
and fire insurance costs have shown a 
notable decline. 


Va. Bureau Meets June 7 

The Virginia Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau will hold its annual meeting on 
Friday, June 7, at 10 a. m., at the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, for 
the election of the governing commit- 
tee and other business. This date was 
chosen for the convenience of those 
planning to attend the meeting of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association 
at Hot Springs, Va., adjourning on 
Wednesday, and the banquet at Raleigh, 
N. C., on Thursday in honor of Dan C. 
Boney, North Carolina insurance com- 
and president of the Na- 
Insurance Com- 


missioner 
tional Convention of 
missioners. 
Tobacco in Warehouse 
Not Marine Insurance 

Because tobacco sales warehouses do 
not assume any transit liability and, 
therefore, no transit hazard is involved, 
“the insurance of tobacco in sales ware- 
houses under a marine or inland marine 
form of policy is not permissible under 
the definition,” according to Interpreta- 
tive Bulletin No. 60, just issued by the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint. The bulletin adds: “The 
fact that such marine or inland marine 
policies are written to include the risk 
of transit, where, in fact, there is and 
can be no transit risk, does not change 
the decision of the committee.” 


SMOKE 


By Gene RogscH 


UST about the time men imagine 

that they have conquered the forces 
of nature the old dame rises on her hind 
legs to prove them liars. That hap- 
pened during the fearful drought of a 
year ago. Crops were curtailed. The 
Government paid tillers to leave land 
idle. Cattle died of thirst by the thou- 
sands. With restricted production, Fed- 
eral units felt that they had beaten 


nature to the gun. 
Ao comes this summer, and 
what _ transpires? Instead of 
drought, it rains; not in gentle drizzles, 
but in veritable downpours rivaling the 
“mountin’ gulley-washers” for which 
the preacher prayed in John Fox, 
Jr.’s “Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” Crossing Kansas and Missouri 
by air last week, it seemed that large 
parts of both states were under water. 
The eastern third of Kansas and 
northwestern Missouri were flooded in 
many places. Highways were sub- 
merged and impassable; thousands of 
dollars in crop and property values 
were destroyed; and in some sections 
officials turned out in boats to rescue 
those who had been marooned. 


T Kansas City the Missouri River 
rose to 19 feet. Along the Kaw 
River near Turner, Kan., there was a 
seven-foot rise in the streams, and 
homes were both evacuated and washed 
away. Families at North Fort Scott 
moved out of their dwellings under the 


threat of water from the Marmaton 
River. Around Topeka floods wrecked 


railroad crossings and were so severe 
that highway patrols closed all roads 
south of that point. Indian Creek, near 
there, spread over its banks and caught 
many automobiles and motor trucks, 
doing damage not yet fully estimated. 


HE only really satisfactory method 

men have yet devised against the 
rampages of nature is insurance. True, 
insurance cannot ward off the danger, 
but it can and does replace the mone- 
tary losses involved. If the insurance 
agents of Kansas and Missouri make 
the most of last week’s lessons, they 
should have no trouble writing a large 
amount of business, to say nothing of 
increased commissions. 
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More Arbitration 
Seen in Insurance 


Lawyers and Executives Urge 
Study Committee; Van Schaick, 


Pink and Beha Among 
Luncheon Speakers 


The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion will be asked to appoint a com- 
mittee “to collaborate with the Depart- 
ment of Insurance in making a study 
of the entire field to ascertain in what 
branches of insurance and kinds of 
cases arbitration would be effective and 
to report its findings early in the fall 
at a future conference,” it was resolved 
at the first such conference held Tues- 
cay, June 4, in connection with a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

More than 100 lawyers and insurance 
executives listened to the 
speakers introduced by Charles C. Burl- 
ingham, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of Lawyers formed by the arbi- 
tration association in cooperation with 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. The present state in- 
surance superintendent, Louis H. Pink, 
and two former superintendents, George 
S. Van Schaick and James A. Beha, the 
latter now general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, gave their hearty bene- 
diction to any extension of arbitration 


series of 


to insurance cases. 

In opening the conference, Mr. Burl- 
ingham read from former Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick’s letter to insurance 
companies last year outlining the ad- 
vantages of arbitration and asking for 
their suggestions. Mr. Van Schaick 
stressed the high asset value of good 
will in the settlement of losses and the 
special need of providing quick and 
sure justice for the small man. “Ar- 
bitration may not be widely applicable 
in life and fire insurance, but the prin- 
ciple involved should apply to all,” he 
said. 

Superintendent Pink, still modest in 
his new office, paid tribute to his prede- 
cessor—“the most litigious man in the 
world—no wonder he believes in arbi- 
tration’”—to the lawyers, at least one 
of whom he found back of every good 
movement, and to Mr. Beha, “who 
brought 30 warring casualty companies 
to agree on this arbitration plan.” Mr. 
4eha, officially opening the discussion, 
told how many disputes had been set- 
tled through the National Bureau, 


which has been working in close co- 
operation with the arbitration associa- 
tion. 


Frelinghuysen Greets 
American Home Agents 


Former Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen, 
president of the American Home Fire 
Assurance Company, welcomed about 
100 of the company’s agents from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware at the second get- 
together meeting of the Eastern de- 
partment agents, held at the Old 
Mansion, Raritan, N. J., on Wednes- 
day, June 5. After they had listened 


a 


Aetna Appoints McCarthy 


The McCarthy Agency, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed by the Aetna 
Insurance Company of Hartford as 
metropolitan agent for the writing of 
inland marine and transportation lines, 
For the past 30 years Mr. McCarthy 
has been in the soliciting end of the 
insurance business. After leaving the 
Globe Indemnity’s uptown New York 
office to join E. B. McConnell & Com. | 
pany as casualty manager, he started 





to an interesting address by Leon his own agency when Mr. McConnell 
Fraser informal entertainment followed. died six years ago. 
a 
a 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
AUTOMOBILE POLICY 


Comprehensive: Large in scope ; 

( inclusive ; broad. ) 
Standard Dictionary definition. 

ALERT agents and brokers are selling 

Comprehensive (all risk ) Automo- 

bile Policies. It is the most satisfac- 


tory automobile coverage for agents 


Combination policies with the 
U.S. F. & G. are also available to pro- 
tect motorists against every hazard 
of ownership. Nation-wide Service. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
affiliated with 


Wo Sake G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Home Offices : 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would ; 
” 
your Doctor or Lawyer. 
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Premiums and Losses 


By States Published 


Distribution of Casualty and 
Surety Business Shown by 
Spectator Annual Volume 


In “Premiums and Losses by States” 
annual publication of The Spectator 
which shows the nation-wide distribu- 
tion of the casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous insurance business, the ag- 
gregates disclose a material decrease in 
the ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 
ceived by all companies. 

The book, just off the press, embraces 
the premiums written, the losses paid 
and the ratio of losses to net premiums 
written for all types of carriers, and 
are presented by states, by companies, 
and by lines. Under this arrangement 
the complete writings of a company in 
any one state are shown in one line 
across two facing pages, the items for 
each line being given in separate col- 
umns. 

This year the publishers have added 
another column showing the total pre- 
miums and losses for each company in 
each state. By the addition of this col- 
umn the total writings of each com- 
pany will be readily available. The 
figures shown include all stock compa- 
nies, all mutual companies, reciprocal 
and Lloyds organizations, as well as 
reports on state funds. Totals are 
shown for each line of business in each 
state and the Dominion of Canada. 

In 1933 the total premiums received 
were $761,862,252 and losses paid were 








John A. Cook 


Maryland Cas. Opens New Office 


A new office was opened on June 3 
in the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, by the Maryland Casualty 
Co., to render additional service to 
agents and brokers in central and 
southern Minnesota. John A. Cook has 
been appointed resident manager, and 
Harold R. Holker, assistant manager. 
Mr. Cook was formerly a special agent 
of the Maryland, working from the 
Minneapolis office. 








$408,624,969 for a loss ratio of 53.6 
per cent. Last year all casualty carriers 
had a premium income of $870,717,854 
with losses paid of $417,802,477 for a 
(Concluded on page 332 











GRAND AGGREGATE 


Net Premiums 





( lass of Business Written Losses Paid Ratio 
eee eRe Eee $85,315,189 $41,961,027 49.2 
hak cht dinate eRe Moksubtun aan’ 28,196,976 15,909,432 56.4 
Non-cancellable accident and health ........ 17,285,931 13,564,426 78.5 
 t ene sep eetere a 234,944,296 125,205,470 53.3 
Liability nr eer 69,991,745 26,547,579 37.9 
Workmen's compensation ..................- 182,417,568 102,573,577 56.2 
Fidelity Ee et fA Ee Renny 44,799,019 15,053,806 33.6 
ETE ER ene ae nant eerie 39,000,896 20,736,527 53.2 
EP PRR ae ... 11,848,566 4,850,711 40.9 
RE OS CR OS a 27,740,890 8,434,934 30.4 
I nica rg: fon gretnncipel meta a 8,289,660 908,077 11.0 
Machinery Eo ee eT ee ee 4,823,676 702,382 14.6 
Auto property damage ........... ....-..:- 66,654,572 21,597,123 32.4 
ES Ain EE ere anne 14,160,804 7,392,276 52.2 
Property damage and collision other than auto 2,570,427 498,339 19.4 
sc adc ack au cuetskceuacwiieas 32,678,539 11,961,187 36.6 

IER: ona agente ure ea Rie RRR inte eed $870,717,854 $417,802,477 48.0 
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Resume Company-Agent 


Talks on Compensation 


Joint Conference Committees of 
Carriers and Producers to Con- 
vene at National Bureau 


Continuance of the success of com- 
pany-agent conferences on current 
compensation problems is expected at 
a joint meeting of committees repre- 
senting the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents in New 
York, June 11, it was announced by 
spokesmen for both groups this week. 
Previous conferences in 1933 and 1934 
accomplished such satisfactory co- 
operative results, it was said, that 
both agents and companies are desir- 
ous of examining various phases of the 
1935 compensation program in order to 
explore all viewpoints before deciding 
on final action. 

Although a detailed agenda for the 
meetings has not yet been prepared, 
discussion is expected to center about 
reports on the outcome of last year’s 
program, an exchange of ideas and 
plans for further improvement of the 
compensation business, and an exami- 
nation of other matters of direct con- 
cern to both groups. 

It was pointed out in the announce- 
ment that previously the conferences 
have led to additional meetings with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers. If problems demanding at- 
tention of the brokers’ representatives 
arise during the forthcoming company- 
agent meetings, efforts to repeat the 
company-broker sessions may be ex- 
pected, it was said. 

The committee representing the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents includes: Wade Fetzer, 
president, W. A. Alexander & Com- 
pany, Chicago; George D. Webb of 
Conklin, Price & Webb, Chicago; T. E. 
Braniff of Oklahoma City; W. G. Wil- 
son, manager, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Cleveland, and James R. 
Millikan of Cincinnati. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will be represented by: 
W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta; 
Charles Bellinger, New York; C. F. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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New Mexico Law—and 
Something New in Riddles 


The unusual situation of the law say- 
ing “Yes” and an Insurance Depart- 
ment just as vigorously saying “No” 
obtains in the State of New Mexico, 
with the rumbling of legal thunder 
heard just off-stage. Although the 
scenic effects are being prepared for 
the customary forensics, the conclusion 
is not too difficult to forecast. 

A New Mexico law, approved Feb. 
25, 1935, provides that insurance com- 
panies doing a fire and general busi- 
ness in that state may file a bond ex- 
ecuted by a surety company licensed in 
that state in lieu of the deposit of se- 
curities required. Yet the New Mexico 
Insurance Department has declined to 
accept such surety bond, demanding 
that bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment or of the State of New Mexico 
be deposited. The matter has been re- 
ferred to counsel and the courts will be 
asked to determine just what are the 
the companies. Meanwhile, 
Department 


rights of 
the Insurance 
the gold standard. 

More completely, the law mentioned 


adheres to 


above provides that a company licensed 
to transact a fire and general business 
in the state must meet certain mini- 
mum capital requirements and make a 
deposit of $10,000 in approved securi- 
ties, of one of the kinds authorized as 
an investment for an insurance com- 
pany, with the State Treasurer of New 
Mexico for the benefit of all its policies 
issued covering risks in the state. But 
it adds that in lieu of making such a 
deposit the company may file with the 
treasurer a surety bond issued by some 
surety company qualified to do business 
in the state. 


The National Board Refers 
the Riddle Back to the Law 


In spite of the legal phraseology, the 
law reads easily enough. Yet the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New 
Mexico, George M. Biel, has refused to 
uccept such surety returning 
them to the insurance companies de- 
positing them and demanding instead 
Federal or State securities, and this on 
the standing order of the Corporation 
Commission. Following several of 
these rejections, J. H. Doyle, general 


bonds, 


counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, advised members of that 
organization that the matter had been 
referred to counsel and suggested that 
companies 


which have had a surety 


bond rejected hold the matter in abey- 
ance until an amicable settlement is 
reached. 

Just where the difficulty exists is not 
easy to understand. The choice is 
given these companies to deposit either 
kind of security. The position taken 
by the Superintendent of Insurance in 
rejecting one of these free choices 
sanctioned by law is open to question. 
Either the Legislature, in fashioning 
the law, stepped out of bounds, or the 
Insurance Department, acting on be- 
half of the Corporation Commission, is 
allocating discriminatory powers to 
itself that are not justifiable in fact. 
Whatever the outcome of the argument, 
it will be interesting to follow the lines 
of reasoning taken. 


Dollars and Titles— 
the Maryland Looks Back 

The safety engineer walked into a 
Pennsylvania mill where three 
men had been killed and more than 100 
injured in After 
inspecting the plant, he strode into the 
general manager’s office. 


steel 


the previous 90 days. 


“T’ve come to see you about the three 


men you killed last month,” he an- 
nounced. 
The manager was_ shocked. But 


after listening to five minutes of ex- 
planation, he gave the safety engineer 
free rein to establish safety measures. 
In the next three months, there were 
no deaths and only six accidents in that 
plant. 

On a hot July day, 200 men labored 
dredging barge in a Michigan 
river. To quench their thirst, they dip- 
ped up cupfuls of water from the river. 
The water was polluted, with a typhoid 
epidemic raging in nearby communi- 
ties. One worker came down with ty- 
phoid, and it seemed inevitable that 
the whole crew would contract the dis- 
ease. 

The insurance company’s physician 
on the job wired the home office. The 
immediate response was: “Inoculate all 
200 men against typhoid at once.” 

In the midst of the 
workers escaped 


on a 


This was done. 
epidemic, the barge 
the disease. 

In the above crisp style, the thirty- 
fifth anniversary booklet issued by the 
Maryland Casualty Co., identified by 
the intriguing title of ‘$292,064,852” 
(indicating the sum paid out by the 
company to policyholders), relates vari- 
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cus highlights in its career of service, 
This booklet, reading like a short Story, 
crams 37 years of swift action into 33 
pages and embraces an era wherein an 
industrial revolution caught up this 
young company and almost literally 
drove it to success in an automobile, 

When the Maryland Casualty was 
founded, on March 1, 1898, there were 
a scant 200 automobiles in the countyy, 
with but 10 miles of concrete road to 
render driving less of a hardship. §p 
lightly were these contraptions re- 
garded by casuglty companies that they 
were written on the same form as the 
then popular “Teams Policy” covering 
horses and vehicles. 


Revolutionary Steps 
in the Casualty Line 

The spectacular development of the 
automobile revolutionized the casualty 
business. One of the radical steps 
taken to accommodate this advance was 
initiated by the Maryland Casualty, 
that of providing direct liability pro- 
tection for the automobile 
stead of the prevailing method of offer- 
ing indemnity or reimbursement. 

The impetus the company 
through the progress of the automobile, 
achievement 


owner, in- 


given 
however, less of an 
than the original idea that germinated 
within the fertile brain of the first pres- 
ident of the company, John T. Stone, 
at the turn of the century. That was 
the principle, since recognized as fun- 


was 











—~ 





damental in casualty underwriting, of | 


the classification of risks on the basis 
of individual merit. 

Simultaneously, the Maryland insti- 
tuted another practice which also has 
been acknowledged as_ elemental in 
casualty insurance—that of regular pe 
riodical inspection of industrial liabil- 
ity risks to prevent mishaps and bring 
down losses to a minimum. No pre 
tense of altruism was made in render- 
ing this service, which costs annually 
more than $400,000 in safety work and 
education. 
cial interest of the Maryland or any 
other leading casualty company has al- 
ways coincided with public welfare. 

Another enlightened devel- 
oped by the Maryland Casualty, this 
booklet tells us, is its intricate medical 
organization consisting of more than 
4000 competent physicians and sur 
geons located throughout the country, 
which body has been awarded the cer- 
tificate of excellence by the Americal 
College of Surgeons. 


service 


— 


The fact is that the finan- | 


The swift passage of the automobile | 
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from the jittery stage to the stream- 
lined product, the development of the 
theory and practice of workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational disease, the entrenchment 
of the writing of fidelity and surety 
ponds as an essential factor in Ameri- 
can business—these are the foundations 
upon which the Maryland Casualty has 
been built. The company is a product 
of a generation that has witnessed the 
passing of an old order and the found- 
ing of a new, an era of change and 
revolution, of centralized industry and 
mechanized progress. The casualty 
company has become more than a sym- 
bol or an experiment. It has long been 
an intrinsic part of this modern cycle. 


New Nebraska Rulings On 
A. & H. Policy Lawsuits 
a judgment obtained 
in the Carrie Kildal vs. the 
First American Insurance Co. of Lin- 
coln, the Nebraska Supreme Court has 
laid down the following rulings on acci- 
dent and health policy lawsuits: 
“Under a policy requiring weekly 
personal attendance of a legally quali- 
fed physician or surgeon upon an as- 
sured, where the physician gave regu- 
lar weekly attendance for three months 
but attended only occasionally for the 


In sustaining 
case of 


remainder of the period for which dis- 
ability is claimed, the evidence show- 
ing that weekly attendance 
would have been of no use or value dur- 
ing the latter period, such facts 
sufficient to meet the terms of the 
policy... . 4 A provision in a policy in- 
demnifying the assured for 
time from any bodily sickness or a dis- 
ease which is contracted and begins 
after the policy has been in continuous 
force for not less than 14 days covers 
sickness or disease first manifesting 
itself after such period, although the 
medical cause may have antedated the 
policy.” 


personal 


are 


loss of 


Nat. Auto Association to 
Issue Handbook of Rules 


A handbook of regulations containing 
all important permanent rules and 
regulations not shown in the rule and 
rate manuals of the association will be 
issued shortly by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association, it 
was announced last week. 

Subjects, which will be covered in 
this handbook, will be the constitution 
and contract of membership, list of 
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Ranking in Casualty Business in the State of New York for the Year 
Ending Dec. 31, 1934* 


Stock Companies 


Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 


Aetna Life Ins. (Acci. & Liab. Dept.), Hartford 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford.. 


Globe Indemnity Company, New York 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 


General Acci., Fire & Life Assur., Corp., Phila. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 


Royal Indemnity Company, New York 


Employers Liability Assur. Corp., Boston 
New Amsterdam Cas. Co. of N. Y., New York 


Total (Stock Cos.) 


Net Premiums Losses Paid Ratio 


sie mie .. $13,744,244 $6,118,791 44.5 
6,743,090 3,872,544 57.4 

6,534,456 3,351,736 51.3 

eae oe 5,723,326 2,766,975 48.3 
rere 5,410,597 2,820,087 52.1 
4,782,139 1,973,511 41.3 

4,592,748 2,481,173 54.0 

ae 4,323,787 2,186,514 50.6 
er 4,053,867 2,122,826 52.4 
3,886,795 2,619,289 67.4 








$59,795,049 $30,313,446 50. 


Mutual Companies 





Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston ........ $ 5,327,096 $1,970,766 37.0 
Lumbermen’s Mutua! Casualty Co., Chicago .... 3,356,756 1,176,599 35.1 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica ............ 3,006,376 1,118,385 37.2 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., Boston..... 2,599,423 1,121,148 43.1 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo....... 1,458,161 695,418 47.7 

Tales SOE SGD ok. basse ees ccs kee $15,747,812 $6,082,316 38.6 

Total (Stock and Mutual Cos.) ............ 75,542,861 36,395,762 48.2 
"| Ie ve of State Insurance Fund: Premiums $10,312,322; Losses, $6,084,472. 








members, automobile finance rules, 
rates and premiums, summary of rules 
governing qualifications of and com- 
pensation to representatives, fleet rules 
schedule of filing re- 


procedure, collateral 


and formulae, 
quirements and 
leans and/or refinance rules, standard 
policy information and other miscel- 
laneous regulations. 

The association reports that it does 
not intend to supplant the bulletin ser- 
vice with the handbook, but will merely 
assemble its regulations in convenient 
form. Bulletins will be issued as here- 
tofore as interim information. 


Whelehan Named to Guide 


Bond & Mortgage Guar. Co. 

The decision of Louis H. Pink, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance, to 
discontinue the employment of outside 
counsel, except in matters of real emer- 
gency, has prompted his appointment 
of J. Donald Whelehan as attorney of 
record for the Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company, the largest of the 
23 title and mortgage guaranty com- 
panies in liquidation or rehabilitation 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. This appointment places heavy 
legal responsibilities upon Mr. Whele- 
han, who will continue to act as special 
deputy superintendent in charge of the 
rehabilitation of the company. To as- 
sist Mr. Whelehan in his administra- 
tive duties, Superintendent Pink has 
named Russel Marsten as assistant spe- 


cial deputy superintendent in rehabili- 
tation. 


Aetna Film Sets Record 

Few educational films have received 
the nation-wide response accorded the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company’s 
safety film—‘“Saving Seconds.” Near- 
ly 500 prints are in use, with 3859 
showings reported since September, 
during which interval more than 5,000,- 
000 persons witnessed the feature. 
Many national and state organizations 
interested in prevention of automobile 
accidents have indorsed the film, in- 
cluding the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Commissioners, which 
adopted it as part of its highway safety 
program for 1935, while particular in- 
terest is attached to the fact that the 
Police Departments of New York and 
other cities are using it in traffic courts 
to impress violators of traffic laws with 
a sense of personal responsibility. 


U.S. F. & G. Enlarges Offices 


Owing to the necessity for greater 
floor space the New York office of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, at 75 William Street, has 
been expanded to include the second 
fioor of 16 Liberty Street, adding to its 
plant the offices hitherto occupied by 
Flynn, Harrison & Conroy. The new 
arrangement gives greater space to all 
underwriting as well as bankers’ and 
brokers’ blanket bond departments. 
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April Car Death Total 
Shows Sharp Decrease 


New York Maintains Lowest 
Death Rate of Big Cities, 
Report of National Safety 
Council for Month Reveals 


A substantial decrease in fatalities 
resulting from motor vehicle accidents 
for April from those reported during 
the corresponding period of 1934 was 
reported last week by the National 
Safety Council. A total of 2360 deaths 
from this cause throughout the country 
compared favorably with the total of 
2540 as listed for April, 1934. Auto- 
mobile fatalities for the first four 
months of the current year were 9540, 
a sharp decline from the 9900 deaths 
in the first third of 1934 but far above 
the 7913 loss for the first third of 1933. 

New York retained the distinction of 
having the lowest death rate of the 
big cities, although it had a relatively 
unfavorable April record of 81 deaths 
against 52 in April, 1934. Houston, 
Texas, and Rochester, N. Y., had one 
death each in April. Both have more 
than 300,000 population. Lynn, Mass., 
with 103,000 residents, went through 
the month without a single fatality, 
while New Bedford, Mass., counted its 
first motor-car death of the year. It 
was estimated that 4300 pedestrians 
were killed by cars from January to 
May 1. 

Cities which led the various classes 
in traffic safety and their rates in- 
cluded: Group 2—250,000—500,000 
population, Providence, 7; Group 
100,000—250,000, New Bedford, Mass., 
2.7; Group 4—50,000—100,000, New- 
ton, Mass., 0; Group 5—25,000—50,- 
000, Everett, Mass., 0; Group 6—10,- 
000—25,000, Gloucester, Mass., 0. 
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John S. Baird, Zurich 
Sup't of Claims, Dead 


A long period of service in a respon- 
sible post came to an abrupt end on 
Saturday, June 1, when John S. Baird, 
superintendent of claims in the eastern 
department of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability Co. for the last 22 
years, died suddenly at his home in 
Bellaire, L. I. 

Mr. Baird started his business career 
as an adjuster for the Philadelphia 


Traction Co., leaving that organization 
to become supervisor of claims, coun- 
try-wide, for the Fidelity & Deposit. 


A & H Conference Offers 
A Well-Balanced Program 


A thorough coverage of pertinent 
subjects is scheduled for the 34th an- 
nual meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference, to be 
held in Detroit, June 11-14. Not only 
will outstanding agency developments 
and methods be discussed, with special 
emphasis on those of 1935, but every 
legal angle of the business will receive 
expert attention. 

The meeting will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel and officially opened 
with the presidential address of G. F. 
Manzelmann, vice-president of the 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co. Coupled with an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the serious side of the health and 
accident business, the lighter, social 
values will be stressed, with an enter- 
tainment committee presenting an in- 
teresting program, beginning with a 
golf tournament on the 11th, followed 
by a fashion show and luncheon, and a 
bridge and afternoon tea for the ladies, 
and ending with the annual banquet. 

The program for the three-day con- 
ference indicates a_ well-balanced 
grouping of both speakers and subjects. 
Wednesday afternoon’s session will be 
exclusively devoted to a discussion of 
legal topics that concern the health and 
accident line, whereas Thursday will be 
entirely an agent’s day, with both the 
morning and afternoon discussions de- 
voted to his interests and development. 
The concluding session of Friday morn- 
ing will treat of more technical sub- 
jects, involving principally a study of 
manual simplification and uniform 
phraseology. 


Hobbs Introduces 
Two Postal Bills 


gunned unsuccessfully for 
fraudulent insurance business with a 
single-barrelled shotgun, Representa- 
tive Hobbs of Alabama is out in the 
field again with an improved double- 
barrelled gun. First, he has revised 
and reintroduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives his bill to exclude from 
the United States mails the postal mat- 
ter of insurance companies and similar 
organizations in states where they are 
not authorized to do business. Second, 
he has introduced another bill denying 
the use of the mails for insurance trans- 
actions unless the company has first 
obtained a permit from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Both measures have been referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Post 


Having 





——— 


1934 Levies Launch N. Y. 
Joint Compensation Poo| 


Assessment of $310,000 is col. 
lected from Stock and Mutual 
Companies Writing Work. 
men's Compensation 


The protection of workmen claiming 
compensation in New York state js 
rapidly assuming concrete financial out- 
lines, a report from the Albany office 0; 
the Insurance Department indicates, 
The two security funds authorized by 
the State Legislature as a substitute 
for the proposed state fund monopoly 
have been receiving contributions from 
both stock and mutual casualty com- 
panies that handle workmen’s compen- 
sation in the state. These contribu- | 
tions are to represent one per cent of 
the premiums annually received until 





a joint fund of $3,000,000 is realized, 
from which fund claims may be paid in 
the event any of the carriers becomes 
insolvent. 

According to data furnished for the 
year 1934, $90,000 has been collected 
from mutual companies and $220,000 
from stock companies. Payments are 
now being made quarterly and as yet 
there is no tabulation for the first quar- | 
ter of 1935. | 

Under the statute, these payments 
will cease when the three million dollar 
limit is reached, to be resumed again 
whenever awards are made from the 
fund and the stipulated amount is 
thereby decreased. 








Roads, which also considered the first 
Hobbs bill. That proposal, supported | 
by the agents, met with opposition from 
an unexpected variety of organizations, 
including marine insurance and frater- 
nal and religious bodies. The new bill 
will not apply to: “(1) newspapers, 
magazines or periodicals of general cir- 
culation; (2) contracts of reinsurance; 
(3) church or denominational corpora- 
tions or beneficiary associations; (4) 
fraternal benefit societies or fraternal 
beneficiary associations; (5) education- 
al groups, associations or corporations; 
(6) marine insurance; (7) commercial 
traveling men’s associations or corpo- 
rations; and (8) group insurance.” 

The other bill, requiring an S.E.C. 
permit, also has exceptions, since it ap- 
plies neither to periodicals and maga- 
zines nor to reinsurance contracts. The 
first bill defines each of the exceptions 
and fixes penalties for violation. 
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An Outspoken Criticism 
From a Keen Observer 


Considerable comment has been oc- 
easioned by the presidential address of 
Winfield W. Greene at the spring meet- 
ing of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
held recently at Briarcliff Manor, West- 
chester. Mr. Greene, vice-president 
and secretary of the General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation, presented a construc- 
tive paper at that time wherein he 
analyzed the situation in which work- 
men’s compensation finds itself. 

The comment that followed this ad- 
confined to the usual 
friendly discussion within convention 
walls but came also from interested 
listeners outside the walls. Not that 
this comment was at all unfriendly. In 
fact, it praised the speaker for his 
frankness in facing an issue and dis- 
intelligently and even 


dress was not 


posing of it 
boldly. 


Touching the Sore Spot 
of Workmen's Compensation 


Mr. Greene unhesitatingly placed his 
finger upon what he considered the 
sore spot of workmen’s compensation— 
the operating plan of the stock carriers. 
The fault, he insisted, lies not in the 
rate-making structure, nor has the new 
rate level plan of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance changed 
the picture materially. As far as the 
recently adopted guarantee fund plans 
of New York and other states are con- 
cerned, these are in the main construc- 
tive, though they do not correct the 
most important of the fundamental 
evils. And that, to repeat, is the oper- 
ating plan whereby the carriers hope 
to make a profit—and scarcely succeed 
in doing so. 

A high acquisition cost that is not 
economically justified, plus the lack of 
means whereby a company whose ag- 
gregate loss and expense costs are less 
than the average may share the re- 
sultant saving with its assured, either 
through rate reduction or by way of 
dividend—these are the roots of evil 
as far as this operating plan is con- 
cerned. Anything that proves un- 
economical can certainly be diagnosed 
as expensive. Expensive items reduce 
the profit ratio. The moral, says Mr. 
Greene, is to find some method whereby 
the economically unsound factors in 
the stock carriers’ scheme may be 
eliminated. Which, after analyzing 
the situation still further and quoting 
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the figures of the New York State com- 


pensation business for the past six 
years, is what he attempts to do. 
Harmonizing the Stock 
and Mutual Carriers 

The program advocated by Mr. 


Greene might very possibly alarm some 
of the stock carriers, inasmuch as it 
proposes to transform them into the 
image and likeness of the mutual com- 
panies without, however, substantially 
identifying the two systems. The par- 
ticipating plan which he espoused 
would return to compensation policy- 
holders a percentage of the earned 
premiums in the form of a dividend. 
Mr. Greene defends this proposal by 
pointing out the greater harmony that 
would then exist between the company 
and the producer in respect to risk 
selection. A further argument in 
favor of this suggestion is the narrow- 
ing of the distance between the stock 
and mutual companies by lessening the 
disparity as to total costs and abolish- 
ing the controversy as to rate level. 
The second curative proposal offered 
by Mr. Greene is the drastic reduction 
of acquisition costs, graduating the re- 
duction, however, according to size of 
risk as measured in terms of premium. 
With a safety margin in the rates for 
all well-managed carriers, manual rate 


changes would be less frequent and 
frenzied. 
Whatever the reaction to Mr. 


Greene’s proposals, it must be admitted 
that not only are they frankly honest 
in their attempt to remedy an un- 
pleasant situation but they have the 
merit of being constructive. The un- 
happy experience of many stock com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion should render them sympathetic 
listeners to any salutary proposal and 
if Mr. Greene’s plan contains the ele- 
ments of profit and lasting advantage 
for these companies, it is a step in the 
right direction and should receive the 
serious consideration it deserves, 


New Agency Appointed by F & C 


The appointment of Pendleton & Pen- 
dleton, Inc., as borough agents in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been announced by 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New 
York. This agency is one of the oldest 
in Brooklyn, as well as one of the best 
known and most aggressive. The firm 
maintains offices at 135 Montague 
Street and 130 Broadway. 


Resume Company- 


Agent Conferences 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Liscomb, Duluth; W. H. Stewart of 
Stewart, Keater, Kessberger & Lederer, 
and Cruger T. Smith of Dallas. 

The Special Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters includes: W. J. 
McCaffrey, vice-president, Royal In- 
demnity Company; J. S. Randall, vice- 
president, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany; J. M. Haines, U. S. manager, 
London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany; W. E. McKell, vice-president, 
American Surety Company; C. B. 
Morcom, vice-president, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company; E. J. Bond, Jr., 
senior vice-president, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company; J. S. Phillips, chair- 
man of the board, Great American In- 
demnity company, and Kenneth Spen- 
cer, vice-president, Globe Indemnity 
Company. 


Premiums and Losses 
(Concluded from page 29) 


loss ratio of 48.0 per cent. The premi- 
um income in 1934 increased $108,855,- 
602 while losses paid increased but 
$9,177,508, with a decline in the ratio 
of losses paid of 5.6 per cent. Automo- 
bile liability accounted for the largest 
volume of premium income during 1934, 
the premium income being $234,944,296 
for an increase of $13,845,104 as com- 
pared with 1933. Losses paid increased 
$6,537,408 as compared with 1933 and 
amounted to $125,205,470 for a loss 
ratio of 53.3 per cent. 

A substantial increase in workmen’s 
compensation was realized, the total 
premium income in 1934 being $182,- 
417,568 as compared with $136,423,998 
in 1933, for an increase of $45,993,570. 
Losses paid on the other hand increased 
but $4,793,342 for a total of $102,573,- 
577 in 1934 as compared with $97,780,- 
235 in 1938. 

The summary in the publication is 
arranged to show aggregate premiums 
and losses in all lines written by cas- 
ualty, surety and miscellaneous compa- 
nies in each state. The geographical 
arrangement discloses many interesting 
facts relating to recent experience in 
multiple line carriers in particular, and 
to financial and economic conditions in 
general in the U. S. and Canada. 

Premiums and Losses by States sells 
for $25 when purchased separately, or 
$35 in combination with the Casualty 
Year Book. 
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Annuities Insurance 


A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 


that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's, 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 


with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 


frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 


used your publications is because you have shown the 


full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 











Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents . 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY Se ee 
GUIDE. 

List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
—— ee EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM EREIDY ACTUARY 

CONSULTING FACKLER and BREIBY pacer-cgpnte boahrneng sand 


C ltt i 
ACTUARIES meisAaiin Actuaries 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Audit Calculati 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street — ae , peeeigumeaie 
Examinations Valuations 


NEW YORK & WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 





























L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Censulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. CHICAGO 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
ee ee INDIANAPOLIS FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Telephone Beekman 3.6799 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 

















Omaha Kansas City Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swarts, C. P. A. 
EK. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 
Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuary ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
<n nego nat te, 0 oetnnes. Consulting Actuary 
EDWARD Hl. HEZLETT Telephone State 1213 








615 Central Trust Bldg. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 





90 John Street, New York CHICAGO 
Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 
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